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right... a Visa Card designed for Civil 
War Enthusiasts, with no annual fee, 
a low introductory APR and a credit 
line of up to $10,000. 

With this special card, you will save 
money and have the financial flexi- 
bility you deserve. You can maximize 
your savings by consolidating out- 
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cards to your new Visa Card.” 
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s No annual fee 
* A low 5.9% fixed introductory 
annual percentage rate (APR) 


Íor your first 5 months 


• After that a low 13.99% fixed APR 

• Credit lines up to $10,000 

* Balance transfers with no 
transfer fee 

* 24-hour Cardmember service 


* Valuable travel services 


As you carry your Visa Card 
designed for Civil War Enthusiasts, 
you'll not only display a custom- 
designed card that expresses your 
respect for our nation’s proud past, 
you ll also enjoy the financial benefit 
of lower fixed interest rates, plus the 
strong reputation of the Visa network. 

The Visa Card for Civil War 
Enthusiasts. It’s everywhere you 


want to be. 


To Apply, Just Call 1-800-955-3050 Today. 
(Ask for priority code AHG for gold card, AHF for flag classic card, AHB for battle classic card) 


*Subject to certain restrictions and limitations. 
The annual percentage rate will be 5.9% fixed for the first five (5) months after your account is opened; a Fixed Rate of 13.99% thereafter. Annual Fee: None. 
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A minimum gross annual household income of $30,000 is required to qualify for the Gold Card. A minimum gross annual household income of $14,400 is required 
for the Classic Card. This credit disclosure information was accurate as of 10/96 and is subject to change. Please contact Hrst USA Bank at 1-800-537-6954 
to obtain information on any charges after 10/96. 
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For the October 1862 
photograph found on the 
cover of this issue, Alexan- 
der Gardner positioned his 
subjects—President Abra- 
ham Lincoln and General 
George B. McClellan—in 
a tent, hoping thereby to 
suggest the rough condi- 
tions of a military cam- 
paign. The photograph 
was about as close as any 
wartime graphic came to 
depicting Lincoln as a mil- 
itary leader. Beginning on 
page 28, Lincoln scholar 
Harold Holzer examines 
the reasons why the presi- 
dent, unlike his Confeder- 
ate counterpart, projected 
such a singularly civilian 
image, despite his role as 
the Union’s commander in 
chief. Photo courtesy of the 
Library of Congress. 
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EDITOR'S DESK 
thoughts on history 


As you read this issue, 
you will notice a new 
logo appearing on page 
67, at the end of *Code 
Talkers" by William R. Wilson. In the fu- 
ture, this symbol will be used in each issue 
to signify that an article complementing 
the one to which the logo is affixed can be 
found on the American History home page 
of TheHistoryNet, Cowles History Groups 
site on the World Wide Web. The article 
written especially for our website will deal 
with some aspect of the subject covered in 
the one published in the magazine itself. 

The first such article, “Ап Ungrateful 
Nation," was written by George McColm, 
an agricultural expert who worked with 
the federal governments Indian Bureau 
after World War II, witnessing in the 
process the hardships endured by many 
Navajo veterans, including the code talk- 
ers. During conversations with Mr. Mc- 
Colm about this article, he pointed out to 
me something that I am sure would sur- 
prise most Americans as much as it did 
me: Despite the distinguished service of 
3,600 Navajo servicemen in World War II 
(nearly 400 of whom gave their lives), 
these veterans, on returning to the United 
States, were not entitled to vote. 

That injustice was rectified thanks in 
large measure to Howard Nez, a Navajo 
war hero who served with the U.S. Ma- 
rines Carson Raiders as a code talker 
and a sniper. A high-school graduate, 
Nez did not appreciate his status as a 
“ward” of the U.S. government when he 
returned to the reservation after fighting 
his way from island to island across the 
Pacific. (On Guam, he kicked his way 
out of a body bag after being—quite er- 
roneously—brought in as dead.) He rea- 
soned that the least the government 
could do for him when he came home 
was allow him to vote. 

What he discovered, however, was 
that Reservation Indians like himself, 
because of their tax-exempt status, were 
listed by the state of Arizona along with 
people confined to asylums as among 
those to whom voting privileges were 
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denied. Nez not only filed suit, but en- 
listed the aid of a photographer and 
newsman in order to bring the matter to 
public attention. The resulting picture 
and story informed the nation, and per- 
haps the president of the United States, 
that a war hero was being denied this 
basic right of citizenship. 

According to Mr. McColm, there is an 
unconfirmed story that President Harry S. 
Truman became so incensed on learning 
of this injustice that he called the gover- 
nors of Arizona and New Mexico, whose 
voting requirements were similar, threat- 
ening to cut off all federal funds to both 
states if the situation were not rectified. 
That call may or may not have taken 
place, but however it came about, Reser- 
vation Indians were permitted to vote for 
the first time in the elections of November 
1948, seventeen years before the passage 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 guaran- 
teed that right. Mr. Nez died last year at 
the age of 73, having left an important 
legacy to his people. 

In addition to *Code Talkers," this issue 
features Donald Lankiewiczs revelation 
that naval strategist and historian Alfred 
Thayer Mahan thoroughly disliked the sea 
and his shipboard responsibilities (page 
24); Harold Holzers examination of the 
“unmilitary” image that printmakers be- 
stowed on Abraham Lincoln during the 
Civil War (page 28); the story of America’s 
child actors from the 1850s through the 
1940s by Diana Serra Cary, one of motion 
pictures first child stars (page 36); William 
V. Writers account of the courageous battle 
waged by Dr. Walter Reed and his associ- 
ates at the turn of the century to find the 
cause of yellow fever (page 44); and the 
saga of how Burma-Shaves roadside jingles 
defied all the odds and became not only a 
successful advertising campaign, but 
beloved pieces of Americana (page 52). 
And, on page 64, we introduce a new de- 
partment—Reoollections"—in which we 
will regularly present first-hand reminis- 
cences about people, places, or events that 
figured significantly in the nations history 
—Margaret Fortier 
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full refund. As a subscriber, 
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Don't miss this opportunity to own the 
35 greatest volumes ever written about 
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Bound Library of the Civil War under the terms 
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Please charge Bull Run and subsequent 
purchases to my: 
VISA MasterCard 


Am. Ex. Discover 


Credit Card No. 


| enclose a check for $12.70 (includes 
$2.75 shipping and handling) payable to 
the Easton Press. 
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LEMONS AND SUGAR BY RAPHAELLE PEALE (C. 1822) 


TWO GENERATIONS OF 

PEALE ART 

"The Peale Family Creation of an 
American Legacy, 1770-1870,” an ex- 
hibit of approximately two hundred art- 
works created by two generations of 
artists and naturalists of the renowned 
Peale family, will be on view at the M. 
H. DeYoung Memorial Museum (415- 
750-3600) in San Francisco from Janu- 
ary 25 until April 6. Assembled from 
private and public collections, the exhi- 
bition showcases the portraits by mas- 
ter painter Charles Willson Peale 
(1741-1827)—patriarch of the dynasty 
and father of 17 children, ten of whom 
he named after artists—as well as the 
religious paintings and landscapes of 
son Rembrandt (1778-1860); the do- 
mestic paintings of son Rubens (1784- 
1865); and the still lifes of brother 
James (1749-1831), son Raphaelle 
(1774-1825), and niece Sarah Miriam 
(1800-85), the first American woman 
artist to make a career of painting. 
Much more than artists, the Peales were 
civic leaders, inventors, scientists, writ- 
ers, and founders of art and educational 
institutions. Organized by the Trust for 
Museum Exhibitions, the exhibit will 
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HISTORY TODAY 


news of the past 


next travel to the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C. 


ROBERT E. LEE’S VIRGINIA 
The Travel Channel, in conjunction with 
Cowles Enthusiast Media, Inc., will air 
on January 6, “Historic Traveler: Robert 
E. Lees Virginia.” The hour-long pilot 
episode for HISTORIC TRAVELER, a 
13-part series that will combine histori- 


OHIO STATEHOUSE, COLUMBUS 


cal narrative with practical travel tips, 
will visit Virginia sites that are associated 
with native son and Civil War Confeder- 
ate Army commander, General Robert E. 
Lee (1807-70). Guided by Emmy- 
award-winning host Bill Boggs, viewers 
will “travel” to the former Confederate 
capital of Richmond to visit the Museum 
of the Confederacy and the Valentine 
3 Museum, before leaving the Old Domin- 
$ ion to tour the battlefields at Harpers 
Ў Ferry, West Virginia; Sharpsburg, Mary- 
land; and Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Re- 
turning to Virginia, the trip will conclude 
at Appomattox Court House, where 
General Lee surrendered the Army of 
2 Northern Virginia to General Ulysses S. 
2 Grant ( 1822-85). 
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REA! 


STATEHOUSE REFURBISHED 

Following a six-year, $112-million restora- 
tion, the Ohio Statehouse in Columbus— 
designed by the famed American painter 
Thomas Cole (1801-48)—now looks very 
much as it did on its completion in 1861. 
The refurbish- 
ing of the 
Greek Revival 
edifice was 
undertaken 
by the design 


firm of Schooley Caldwell, which sought 
to restore the building interiors historical 
fabric, stripped away over the years during 
modifications that resulted in more, but 
smaller, rooms. The project involved re- 
pairs to the exterior masonry; implemen- 
tation of an interior design, color, and or- 
namentation scheme that matched what 
was found there in the nineteenth-centu- 
ry; furnishing the rooms with antiques, ar- 
tifacts, and period artworks; establishment 
of a visitors’ center; and installation of up- 
dated communications, security systems, 
and efficient “gaslight glow” lighting. The 
highlight of the project is the return to the 
top of the rotunda of the original State Seal, 
which had at some point been replaced by 
a plaster copy. 


PRESIDENTIAL TAPES RELEASED 
A schedule has been established by the 
National Archives and Records Admin- 
istration for the public release of the 
nearly 3,700 hours of non-privileged 
conversations—including more than 
200 hours of dialogue related to “abuses 
of government power"—taped in the 
White House during the 1969-74 presi- 
dency of Richard M. Nixon (1913-94), 
with the first release planned for early 
this winter. An additional 278 hours of 
recordings will be made public in April 
1998; similar dispersals will occur in 
coming years. Since Nixon’s death more 
than two years ago, the National 
Archives has been screening tapes with a 
view to releasing those that do not com- 
promise national security. 

Meanwhile, tapes of telephone conver- 
sations recorded during the previous ad- 
ministration are being made public by 
the Lyndon Baines Johnson Library-Mu- 
seum (512-916-5137) in Austin, Texas. 
Significantly, some of President Johnson's 
(1908-73) conversations reveal his initial 
doubt about how to handle the growing 
Vietnam crisis; a fact that contrasts with 
the generally accepted contention that 
the thirty-sixth president was determined 
from the outset to expand the unpopular 
war. Initial releases from the Johnson Li- 
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RICHARD M. NIXON 


brary include tapes recorded between 
November 22, 1963, the day Johnson as- 
cended to office following the assassina- 
tion of John E Kennedy (1917-63), and 
March 1964. The librarys plans call for 
additional tapes from this extensive col- 
lection to be released in chronological in- 
crements over the next few years. 


SITE OF FIRST EUROPEAN 
SETILEMENT VERIFIED 

University of South Carolina (USC) ar- 
chaeologists believe they have deter- 
mined that the remains of Charlesfort, a 
French settlement established in 1562, 
lie on Parris Island in Port Royal Sound, 
South Carolina, beneath the ruins of a 
late sixteenth-century Spanish fort. 
Speculation about the exact location of 
the French colony—which predates by 
three years Spains 5 Augustine in 
Florida—had grown since 1979 when 
USC archaeologist Stanley South began 
excavation at the Parris Island site of 
Spains Santa Elena. In 1993, experts be- 
gan to explore the possibility that Spain 
had built upon the ruins of the French 
fortification. The theory was recently 
confirmed by both documentary and ar- 
chaeological evidence. Plans call for ex- 
cavation of the still largely uncovered 
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Charlesfort to resume this year. 

After building Charlesfort, Captain 
Jean Ribault left 27 men at the settle- 
ment and sailed back to France for sup- 
plies. When delays prevented his quick 
return, the garrison, which had lost 
some of their number to death and de- 
sertion and their supplies to fire, grew 
restless. In 1563, having waited seven 
months, the survivors built a small ves- 
sel and sailed for France. Although the 
settlement failed, Charlesfort is impor- 
tant historically because it appears to 
have been the first European attempt to 
settle in what is now the United States, 
and its construction triggered a 22-year 
Franco-Spanish rivalry for control of 
North Americas southeastern coast. 


PLAINS INDIANS LEDGER ART 

From January 31 until March 30, Wis- 
consins Milwaukee Art Museum (414- 
224-3200) will host *Plains Indian Draw- 
ings, 1865-1935: Pages from a Visual His- 
tory" an assemblage of more than 150 
Native-American ledger drawings created 
by 36 artists from the Lakota, Cheyenne, 
Kiowa, and Arapaho tribes. The artworks 
depict personal histories and momentous 
events dating from the mid-nineteenth 
century, when the nomadic life of the 
Plains Indians was slipping away. Ren- 
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TWELVE HIGH-RANKING KIOWA MEN, JULIA SCOTT LEDGER 


dered in pencil, crayon, or watercolors, 
mostly in large, bound ledger books com- 
monly used by white traders, the works 
represent the continuation of the Native- 

continued on page 68 
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WHATEVER HAPPENED TO 

BABY PEGGY? 

by Diana Serra Cary (St. Martins Press, 
352 pages, $25.95). This autobiography 
by one of Hollywoods first child stars 
traces the life of “Baby Peggy,” from her 
“discovery” in 1921 at the age of 19 
months, through a career that saw her be- 
come the star of 150 short two-reel come- 
dies by the time she was three; earn, by 
the age of five, as much money from her 
films as Charlie Chaplin (1889-1977) did 
from his; have her film career ended at six 
by the loss of her two front teeth; and at- 
tempt a comeback when 13, in the era of 
talkies. In addition to revealing how her 
parents and those of other child perform- 
ers squandered the money that their chil- 
dren earned, Cary recounts the tragic fall 
from grace of the silent screen stars and 
how she personally overcame the trauma 
of being “washed up” in motion pictures 
at the tender age of six, and all but forgot- 
ten by adulthood. 


BIGMAMA DIDN’T SHOP AT 
WOOLWORTH'S 

by Sunny Nash (Texas A&M University 
Press, 208 pages, $19.95). An award-win- 
ning writer, exhibiting photographer, and 
television producer, Nash recounts her 
life as a young black girl living in the seg- 
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BOOKSHELF 


new history titles 


regated Southern town of Bryan, Texas, in 
the 1950s. With the help of her part-Co- 
manche grandmother, Bigmama, Nash 
learned how to overcome the indignities 
and economic hardships that her family 
endured while living in a neighborhood 
without bathrooms, sewers, or a safe 
place to play, and where parents often 
were forced to separate from or abandon 
their children in order to qualify for stig- 
matizing social benefits. The author cred- 
its her grandmother with helping to raise 
her sights beyond the prejudices of the 
local townspeople and with preparing 
her for the world beyond her hometown. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE 

by Kent McCallum, with photographs 
by Thomas Neill (Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
224 pages, $45.00). Through almost 200 
illustrations, including 84 in color, this 
attractive book, the first written about 
Old Sturbridge Village (OSV), offers a 
glimpse of life in a rural New England 
community during the early nineteenth 
century. Situated in Sturbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, OSV is a noted outdoor muse- 
um whose buildings, furnishings, gar- 
dens, and craft demonstrations skillfully 
recreate for visitors many aspects of life 
in an 1830s working community. 


WILD BILL HICKOK: 

THE MAN AND HIS MYTH 
by Joseph G. Rosa (University Press of 
Kansas, 278 pages, $24.95). In this de- 


tailed biography of James Butler Hickok 
(1837-76), more commonly known as 
“Wild Bill,” Rosa examines the life of a 
man who remains, 121 years after his 
death, one of the most controversial and 
puzzling characters of the American 
West. The author traces Hickoks career 


as an army scout, wagon master, gun- 
fighter, lawman, prospector, and finally 
an addicted gambler who was shot in the 
back of the head while playing poker. 


THE PAINTED PHOTOGRAPH 
1839-1914: ORIGINS, TECHNIQUES, 
ASPIRATIONS 

by Heinz K. Henisch and Bridget A. 
Henisch (Penn State Press, 248 pages, 
$75.00). Beautifully illustrated with 131 
examples of nineteenth- and early-twen- 
tieth-century photographs—daguerreo- 
types, tintypes, milk glass, and magic 
lantern slides—drawn mainly from the 
United States and Great Britain, this 
book examines the skill and techniques 
used in the overpainting of black-and- 
white-photographs to create color im- 
ages. When photography was intro- 
duced in 1839, it was the sensation of its 
time, but soon its admirers were com- 
plaining that the images were not pro- 
duced in realistic colors and tended to 
fade eventually. Photographers, anxious 
to please their customers, began painting 
over their black-and-white creations 


with a variety of materials, including wa- 
tercolors, oils, chalk, and even crayon. 
Despite the expected criticism from the 
artistic sections of society, the colored 
images enjoyed immense popularity. 


AMERICAN INDIAN QUOTATIONS 
compiled and edited by Howard J. Langer 
(Greenwood Press, Inc, 288 pages, 
$49.95). In this volume, Langer presents 
eight hundred quotations from Native- 
American warriors, poets, politicians, 
doctors, athletes, and others, whose lives 
span four centuries. The words of those 
selected form a narrative of the history of 
Americas indigenous people from the 
time of Christopher Columbus (1451- 
1506) to the present day. Among those 
featured are Powhatan (1547-1618), 
leader of the Powhatan Confederacy 
when the first English settlement was es- 
tablished in Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607; 
Geronimo (1829-1909), medicine man 
and warrior chief of the Chiricahua 
Apache in the Southwest; Jim Thorpe 
(1888-1953), one of America’ greatest all- 
around athletes; Ira Hayes (1922-55), a 
U.S. Marine who gained fame during 
World War II as one of the men pho- 


strategies and turning points on the mighty 

rivers with special guest historians, authors, and Civil War experts. 

There’s no better way to understand and feel the conflict of that 

important period in our history than on a thought-provoking Steamboatin’ 

journey. For reservations, contact your travel agent. For more information, 
send the coupon at right or call The Delta Queen Steamboat Co. any day 


of the week. 1-800-293-6714 


paeta | 
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tographed raising the flag on Iwo Jima; 
Ben Nighthorse Campbell (1933- ), elect- 
ed to the U.S. Senate in 1992; and 
Leonard Peltier (1944- ), a leader in the 
American-Indian Movement during the 
1970s. Biographical information is pro- 
vided for each person quoted, and a sec- 
tion of anonymous quotations, prayers, 
and proverbs is included. 


THE BLACK SEMINOLES: HISTORY 
OF A FREEDOM-SEEKING PEOPLE 

by Kenneth W. Porter, revised and edited 
by Alcione M. Amos and Thomas P Sen- 
ter (University Press of Florida, 296 
pages, $29.95). Amos and Senter com- 
pleted this study of the Black Semi- 
noles—descendants of Florida Seminoles 
and groups of fugitive slaves who made 
their way to the then-Spanish territory in 
the early 1800s—that remained unfin- 
ished by Porter at the time of his death in 
1981. The authors present the history of 
the Black Seminoles, recounting their 
role and that of their dynamic leader, 
Chief John Horse (1812-82), in the Sec- 
ond Seminole War (1835-42); their 
forced migration to the Indian Territory 
(Oklahoma) in the 1840s; their exodus 


with The Delta Queen 


Steamboatin'? with the 


the States." Explore the war's 


Steamboat Co.'s Civil War 
Vacations. These special 
cruises combine the best of 


intrigue of the "War Between 


during the next decade to Mexico, where 
they worked as border troops for the 
Mexican government in exchange for 
land; and their return to Texas in the 
1870s, after which many became U.S. 
Army scouts, four earning the Medal of 
Honor. Interviews conducted by Porter 
with John Horses descendants in the 
1940s and ‘50s provide eyewitness ac- 
counts of the Black Seminoles’ struggle 
for freedom in America. 


A COLONIAL WOMAN’S 
BOOKSHELF 
by Kevin J. Hayes (University of Ten- 
nessee Press, 231 pages, $35.00). Draw- 
ing on an impressive array of material, 
the author offers insight into the types of 
books read by the women of Colonial 
America. While historians have scruti- 
nized the work of such poets and writers 
as Anne Dudley Bradstreet (1612-72) 
and Sarah Kemble Knight (1666-1727), 
they have focused little attention on the 
books that average women owned and 
read during that era. Hayes makes use of 
estate inventories, surviving volumes in- 
scribed by women, public and private li- 
continued on page 58 
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Now you can experience the history 
of the Civil War and the lure of 
the river aboard an authentic 
paddlewheel steamboat, 
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| me my free color 
| brochure. 
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WWII- After 50+ Years 


Sioux 
City Sue 


42 Great Heart-Warming 
Songs from the War Years 


* Original Hits! х Original Stars! 


This fabulous collection brings you 42 of those great jukebox favorites 
that warmed the hearts of separated sweethearts and kept our spirits high. 


You Are My Sunshine * Sioux City Sue Bing Crosby • Anytime * Bouquet 
Of Roses * ГИ Hold You In My Heart Eddy Arnold * Tennessee Waltz * 
Slow Poke • Bonaparte’s Retreat Pee Wee King * San Antonio Rose 

Bob Wills & His Texas Playboys * There's A Star Spangled Banner Waving 
Somewhere * Someday (You'll Want Me To Want You) • Blue Eyes 
Crying In The Rain Elton Britt * Tumbling Tumbleweeds * Cool Water 
Sons Of The Pioneers * Have I Told You Lately That I Love You * Mexicali 
Rose * At Mail Call Today Gene Autry * Pistol Packin’ Mama * Guitar 
Polka А! Dexter * Walking The Floor Over You • Soldier's Last Letter 
Ernest Tubb * Candy Kisses • Room Full Of Roses George Morgan * 

Born To Lose * No Letter Today Ted Daffan's Texans * It Wasn't God 
Who Made Honky Tonk Angels Kitty Wells * I Love You So Much It Hurts 
Floyd Tillman * Slipping Around Margaret Whiting & Jimmy Wakely * Jealous 
Heart • Deck Of Cards Tex Ritter • Wabash Cannonball Roy Acuff • 

I'm Thinking Tonight Of My Blue Eyes Carter Family * There's A New 
Moon Over My Shoulder Jimmie Davis • Ghost Riders In The Sky Vaughn 
Monroe * One Has My Name (The Other Has My Heart) Jimmy Wakely 
(with Mary Ford) * When My Blue Moon Turns To Gold Again Cindy 
Walker * Chattanoogie Shoe Shine Boy Red Foley * Mule Train Tennessee 
Ernie Ford • If You've Got The Money I’ve Got The Time • I Love You 
One Thousand Ways Lefty Frizzell * Jambalaya (On The Bayou) * 

Cold, Cold Heart Hank Williams 


SIOUX CITY SUE 
#120212 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#120220 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


The Golden Voice of 


Vera Lynn 


22 of Her 
Original Recordings! 


For more than 50 years Vera Lynn has thrilled 
millions. And now in this one-of-a-kind collection, 
Vera Lynn brings back the wonderful music and 
the golden memories of another time. 


The Bells Of St. Mary's * The Anniversary Waltz • ГИ Be With You In 
Apple Blossom Time • The White Cliffs Of Dover • Yours - Something 
To Remember You By • Maybe • It's A Sin To Tell A Lie • A Nightingale 
Sang In Berkeley Square • When The Lights Go On Again * That Lovely 
Weekend • Jealousy • Be Like The Kettle And Sing - Wish Me Luck As 
You Wave Me Goodbye • Wishing (Will Make It So) - Goodnight Children 
Everywhere • There's A Land Of Begin Again • It's A Lovely Day 
Tomorrow * Mexicali Rose • Be Careful, It's My Heart • I Don't Want 
To Set The World On Fire • We'll Meet Again 


VERA LYNN 
#130716 2 Cassettes $12.98 
#130724 Compact Disc $16.98 


BiG BANDS Sentimental 


AMERICA J ourney 


44 Original Hits 
of the BIG BANDS! 


RIO 


Here is a collection in which every big band memory is a 
pure gold hit performed by the most popular bands ever to 
grace a bandstand. 


Sentimental Journey Les Brown/Doris Day * l've Heard That 
Song Before Harry James/Helen Forrest e Chattanooga Choo 
Choo Glenn Miller/Tex Beneke/Modernaires * On The Sunny 
Side Of The Street Tommy Dorsey • Begin The Beguine 
Artie Shaw * I Can't Get Started Bunny Berigan * There! I've 
Said It Again Vaughn Monroe * Don't Be That Way Benny 
Goodman * Blues In The Night Woody Herman * Sunrise 
Serenade Glen Gray/Frankie Carle • Tangerine • Amapola • 
Green Eyes Jimmy Dorsey/Bob Eberly/Helen O'Connell ® In 
The Mood Glenn Miller • Skyliner « Cherokee Charlie Barnet * 
Stompin' At The Savoy Benny Goodman * Night Train Buddy 
Morrow * Doodletown Fifers Sauter-Finegan * Three Little 
Fishies Kay Kyser • Marie • Opus No. 1 Tommy Dorsey • 
Beat Me Daddy, Eight To The Bar Will Bradley/Ray McKinley ® 
Got A Date With An Angel Hal Kemp/Skinnay Ennis ® 

At The Woodchoppers Ball Woody Herman * Гуе Got My 
Love To Keep Me Warm Les Brown * And The Angels Sing 
Benny Goodman/Martha Tilton • A String Of Pearls Glenn 
Miller/Bobby Hackett e You Made Me Love You Harry James • 
Star Dust Artie Shaw/Billy Butterfield, plus more! 


BIG BANDS 
#129312 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#129320 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


Hold Your Ears - 
It's That Crazy Man Again! 


Here on this truly memorable double-length album, Spike 
Jones and his strange friends perform 18 of their zaniest and 
most famous hits. 


Cocktails For Two * Laura * Glow Worm • Chloe * Holiday 
For Strings - Hawaiian War Chant • Liebestraum * Love In 
Bloom * My Old Flame * Dance Of The Hours • Sheik 
Of Araby • Yes, We Have No Bananas • I Dream Of 
Brownie With The Light Blue Jeans * You Always Hurt 
The One You Love • Der Fuehrer's Face * William Tell 
Overture * None But The Lonely Heart • The Man On 
The Flying Trapeze 


SPIKE JONES 
#121715 Cassette $9.98 
#121723 Compact Disc $14.98 


We Still Have The Music! 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 


Stage Door 
Canteen 
44 Original WWII Hits 


by the Stars That 
Made Them Famous 


No other era in American history gave us so many great songs and 
fabulous artists as the years of World War II. 


You'll Never Know Dick Haymes * Chattanooga Choo Choo Glenn 
Miller, Tex Beneke, The Modernaires * Гуе Heard That Song Before 
Harry James, Helen Forrest • ГИ Be Seeing You Bing Crosby • Mairzy 
Doats Merry Macs • Rum And Coca Cola Andrews Sisters • Dance 
With A Dolly Russ Morgan, Al Jennings * Don't Fence Me In Bing 
Crosby & Andrews Sisters • Don't Get Around Much Anymore Ink 
Spots • ГИ Never Smile Again Tommy Dorsey w/Frank Sinatra & Pied 
Pipers • Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy Andrews Sisters • To Each His Own 
Ink Spots e Swinging On A Star Bing Crosby • Comin’ In On A Wing 
And A Prayer Song Spinners • Shoo Shoo Baby Andrews Sisters • 
Ac-cent-tchu-ate The Positive Bing Crosby, Andrews Sisters « Deep In 
The Heart Of Texas Bing Crosby * There! I've Said It Again Vaughn 
Monroe * Green Eyes Jimmy Dorsey w/Bob Eberly & Helen O' Connell e 
Till The End Of Time Perry Como • In The Mood Glenn Miller e 

I Left My Heart At The Stage Door Canteen Sammy Kaye, Don 
Cornell e Daddy Sammy Kaye • Chickery Chick Sammy Kaye • 

Der Fuehrer's Face Spike Jones • I Don't Want To Set The World 
On Fire Horace Heidt • Praise The Lord And Pass The Ammunition 
Kay Kyser • The White Cliffs Of Dover Kay Kyser • ГИ Get By Harry 
James, Dick Haymes ¢ It's Been A Long, Long Time Harry James, 
Kitty Kalen • Pistol Packin’ Mama А! Dexter • Jingle, Jangle, Jingle 
Kay Kyser, Julie Conway, Harry Babbitt e Sentimental Journey 

Les Brown, Doris Day...plus more! 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
#121913 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#121921 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


A Fabulous Collection 
of His Golden Hits! 


Dick 


44 Wacky Hits 
from the Fun 40’s 


Original Hits! Original Stars! 


Bring back all those memorable moments with the great songs by the 
great stars that gave our country a laugh when it needed it most. 


Mairzy Doats The Merry Macs * Aba Daba Honeymoon Debbie 
Reynolds & Carleton Carpenter • Rag Mop The Ames Brothers e 
Chickery Chick Sammy Kaye e Woody Woodpecker The Sportsmen 
& Mel Blanc • The Thing Phil Harris e Manana Peggy Lee * Cocktails 
For Two Spike Jones • Buttons And Bows Dinah Shore • Too Fat 
Polka Arthur Godfrey e Open The Door, Richard Count Basie e 
Daddy Sammy Kaye • I'm My Own Grandpa Guy Lombardo • 
Cruising Down The River Russ Morgan * Deep In The Heart Of 
Texas Alvino Rey * Beer Barrel Polka Will Glahe • Bell Bottom 
Trousers Jerry Colonna • Ragtime Cowboy Joe Jo Stafford • 
Personality Johnny Mercer e Managua, Nicaragua Guy Lombardo e 
"A"—You're Adorable Perry Como * Mule Train Frankie Laine e 
Feudin' And Fightin’ Dorothy Shay • I’m A Lonely Little Petunia 
(In An Onion Patch) Two-Ton Baker & His Music Makers • The Hut- 
Sut Song Freddy Martin e The Maharajah Of Magador Vaughn 
Monroe * Hey! Ba-Ba-Re-Bop Tex Beneke & The Glenn Miller 
Orchestra • Temptation (Tim-Tay-Shun) Red Ingle & Jo Stafford e 
Three Little Fishies Kay Kyser • Doctor, Lawyer, Indian Chief 
Betty Hutton • I Never See Maggie Alone Kenney Roberts • 

Doin' What Comes Naturally Dinah Shore, plus more! 


MAIRZY DOATS 
#115212 3 Cassettes $19.95 
#115220 2 Compact Discs $24.95 


OUR GUARANTEE: If for any reason you are not 10096 
satisfied with your purchase, you may return it within 
15 days for a complete refund. So order with confidence! 


r = 
Н m | Good Music Record Co., Dept. 040428 | FREE POSTAGE | П 
: AYMES ay es | P.O. Box 1782, Ridgely, MD 21681-1782 FREE POSTAGE П 
| 1 
Only the very best of songs merit the golden easy-to-listen-to voice | Name | 
of Dick Haymes. And this album is filled with 22 of the most famous l Address | 
and romantic hits of your life...the original recordings made truly | : | 
unforgettable by this legendary singing idol of yesterday. i City State Zip ( 
You'll Never Know • Little White Lies • The More I See You * I | Item №. | Qty | Title Total Price | 
Where Or When • It Might As Well Be Spring • It Had To Be You | | | | 
(w/Helen Forrest) * Together (w/Helen Forrest) • Long Ago And Far | | | | Е I 
Away (w/Helen Forrest) * How Deep Is The Ocean * Till The End | | 
Of Time • Laura * It's Magic • Mam'selle • The Nearness Of You • | | | | I 
Moonlight Becomes You * The Very Thought Of You * ГИ Buy | | 
That Dream (w/Helen Forrest) • They Didn't Believe Me • I Only | [0 Check Enclosed (payable to Good Music Record Co.) Sub-Total | 
Have Eyes For You * Oh! What It Seemed To Ве (w/Helen Forrest) = 1 Charge Му: L visa. L] MasterCard NY & MD Res. add sales tax i 
The Girl That I Marry • ГИ Get By (w/Harry James) ae Postage and Handling| FREE || 
DICK HAYMES i Check or Charge Total Г 
#106716 2 Cassettes $12.98 | Signature І 
#106724 Compact Disc $14.98 I Card No. Exp. Date | 


WIVES DESERVE CREDIT 

Let me give you my reflections about 
Mr. Haydocks excellent article on the 
G.I. Bill in the September/October 1996 
issue of American History. 

His description of the college years un- 
der the G.I. Bill is interesting and truly ac- 
curate. But he failed to mention one 
thing—the contribution that many wives 
made to their husbands educations. 

I went through those college experi- 
ences, enrolling in Oregon State College 
in Corvallis, Oregon (now Oregon State 
University) in June 1946. Four years lat- 
er, I became one of the 450,000 engi- 
neers of whom he wrote. 

The student housing service found 
my wife and me a room in an old frater- 
nity house that was then being used for 
housing married couples. We had one 
bedroom, with communal kitchen priv- 


MILITARY RECORDS: CIVIL WAR 
Official Record: War Between the States 
Printed by the U.S. Army in the 1880's & 
1890's: 127 Vol. including after action & 
battle reports, correspondence, official & 
personal messages, casualty rprts & more. 
NOW! SEARCH EVERY WORD ON CD! 
5 Volumes: Atlanta Campaign $59.95 
4 Volumes: Chickamauga Campaign $59.95 
3 Volumes: Knoxville, Lookout Mountain $49.95 
2 Volumes: Tullahoma Campaign $49.95 
2 Volumes: luka,Corinth Campaign $49.95 
3 Volumes: Gettysburg $49.95 
2 Volumes: Antietam $45.95 
1 Volume: Charleston: War Beginnings $45.95 
2 Volumes: Morgan's 1st Raid/Perryville $45.95 
3 Volumes: Richmond/Fort Fisher $49.95 
3 Volumes: Richmond and Petersburg $49.95 


3 Volumes: Forrest-Meridian Expedition $49.95 


$49.95 
$49.95 


3 Volumes: Peninsular Campaign 
3 Volumes: Vicksburg Campaign 
2 Volumes: Chancellorsville $49.95 

2 Volumes: Franklin-Nashville $49.95 

1 Volume: Fort Manassas-First Bull Run $49.95 

4 Volumes: Manassas-Second Bull Run $59.95 
MUCH MORE! FREE CATALOG ON DISKETTE 
HISTORICAL BOOKS & REPRINTS 

SE2 OAK RIDGE MISSION: SEMINOLE $24.95 
B27 HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE US $18.75 
OYPO1 HISTORY OF THE CHEROKEE INDIANS 
LEGENDS & FOLK LORE by Emmet Starr $49.99 
OYP10 GAZATTEER OF IND. TERR. $10.00 
JAMES M. CARSELOWEY BOOK SERIES: 
OYPO8 CHEROKEE OLD TIMERS $10.00 
OYPO3 CHEROKEE NOTES $10.00 
OYP04 CHEROKEE PIONEERS $10.00 
OYPO5 EARLY SETTLERS $10.00 
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Historical CDs 


MAILBOX 


day letters 


ileges. By the end of the first quarter, we 
had found an apartment. 

We were fortunate in that my wife 
had a job when we moved to Corvallis. 
She had worked at a hometown bank 
while I was in the service and so had no 
difficulty in finding a job in a Corvallis 
bank. 

There is one thing we still remember 
about the 1950 commencement exer- 
cise. The speaker, and we have long for- 
gotten his name, told his audience there 
was a degree that he wished he could 
give to students wives, the PHT— 
Putting Husband Through. 

David L. Weiss 
Salem, Oregon 


CATLIN’S WORK BETTER 
I was surprised to read in the Septem- 
ber/October issue the statement that 


CENSUS & TAX INDEXES** 
Pre-1790 AL,CT,DC,DE,GA,IL,KY,LA,MA,MD, ME 
MI,MS,MO,NC,NH,NJ,NY,OH,PA,SC,VA,WV,VT 

1790 AL,CA,CT,DE,DC,GA,IL,IN,KY,LA,MA,MD,ME С0311 
MI,MO,MS,NE,NH,NJ,NM,NY,NC,OH,PA,RI,SC,TN,VA, VT 

1800+ AL, AK, CT, DC,DE,GA,IL,IN,KY,LA,MA,ME, 
MD,MI,MO,MS, NC, NH,NJ,NY,OH,PA,RI,SC, TN, VA, VT 
1810+ AL,AR,CT,DC,DE,GA,IL,IN,KY,LA, МА, МО, 
ME,MI,MS,MO,NC,NH,NJ,NY,OH,PA,RI,SC, TN, VA, VT 


Genealogical CDs 


Seth Eastman was “widely regarded as 
the foremost pictorial historian of the 
American Indian in the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” I had always understood this posi- 
tion to be held by George Catlin. 

In comparing the work of the two 
artists, I would say that, for artistic qual- 
ity and fineness of detail, Catlin wins 
hands down. And for sheer volume of 
output, he would be hard to surpass in 
terms of historical value. 

Anthony S. Florence 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


COAST GUARD PICTURE 

INACCURATE 

John Witts painting of Ida Lewis rescu- 

ing the two soldiers (September/Octo- 

ber 1996) is dramatic and may be the 

only thing available in color, but it is in- 
continued on page 65 


($29.99 ea.) 
CD310 


CD312 


CD313 


BOOKS, E-Books, Microfilm, Microfiche, MORE! 


as lew as $5.95! 


Mail Orders to: American Resource Company 
1200 East Main, Moore, OK 73160 
Credit Card Orders: (405) 790-0000 


Name. 
Address. 
City. ST. Zip. 
Area Code Phone 

Item/Title 


Price (Each) Quantity Total Cost 


S/H: 1-5 Кетѕ $5.00; 6-10 $8.00 
11 or More Items $12.00 
TOTAL ENCLOSED: $ 

CR CRD#: 


Signature: 


MORTALITY INDEX 
MILITARY RECORDS INDEX SERIES #1 
MC/VISAJAMEX 

Exp Date 


1820+ AL,AR,CT,DC,DE,FL,GA,IL,IN,KY,LA,MA,MD CD314 
ME,MI,MS,NC,NH,NJ,NM,NY,OH,PA,RI,SC, TN, TX, VA, VT, WI 
1830+ AL,AR,AZ,CA,CT,DC,DE,FL,GA,IL,IA, CD315 
IN,KY,LA,MA,MD,ME,MI,MN,MO, MS, NC, NH, NJ, NY, 
OH,PARI,SC,TN, TX, VA, VT, WV, WI 

1840+ AL,AR,CT,DC,DE,FL, GA HI,IA,IL,.IN,KY,LA, С0316 
MA, MD, ME, MI, MN, MO, MS, NC, NH, NJ, NM, NY, OH, 
PA, RI, SC, TN, TX, VA, VT, WI, WV 

1850+ AL,AR,CA,CT,DC,DE,FL,GA,IA,IL,IN,KS,KY, CD317 
LA, MA, MD, ME, MI, MN, MO, MS, NC, NE, NH, NJ, NM, 
NY, OH, OR, RI, SC, TN, TX, UT, VA, VT, WI, WV 

1860 AL, AR, AZ, CA,CO,CT,DC,DE,FL,GA,iL,IN, CD318 
LA,MA,ME,MN,MS,MT,NC,NE,NH,NJ,NM,NV,NY,OK,PA, 
SC, TN, TX, UT, VA, VT, WA, WI, WV, WY 

1870 AL,AK,AR,AZ,CA,CO,DC,DE,FL,GA,ID, IL, CD319 
IA, IN, KS, KY, LA, ME, MN, MO, MT, NC, ND, NM, NV, 

SD, TX, VA, WA, WI, WV, WY 

1880 AK, AL, AZ, CO, ID, IL, ND, NV, NY, OH, 

SD, TX, WA, WY (Only $19.99) 
1870 Baltimore, Chicago, St., Louis 

1870 West PA CD285 1870: East PA 

1870 New York City CD287 1870: Georgia 
1870N & S Carolina CD289 1880: Ohio ($19.99) 
1870 Virginia & W. Virginia 


CD320 


CD288 
CD286 
С0291 
CD20 
CD290 
CD164 
($39.99) 

CD146 


(19.99) 


Soldiers 1784-1811 
*Marriage indexes CD's available ($19.99-$29.99) 
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Legendary 
Grundig sound! 


Unforgettable 
50's styling! 


Solid-state ik 
technology! 
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Radio lovers! Luxurious listening is back! And 
the radio that made Grundig famous in the 50's is 
better than ever and available once again — while 
supplies last! The same exact dimensions, same 
European styling, same legendary Grundig sound, 
same AM/FM/ Shortwave 

versatility... enhanced with 

solid-state technology. 

Available now — exclusively 

from Willabee & Ward — 

at a terrific price. 


Collector's Edition! 
Collectors prize the original 
model 960 from the 1950s. 
The Grundig Classic is 
updated and improved with 
two 3" side speakers added 
to the 5" center speaker for room-filling sound. 
Stereo inputs for CD, tape, VCR or TV sound. 
The culmination of 50 years of Grundig 
precision engineering. 

At the touch of an ivory-colored pushbutton, 
you can switch from local FM stereo, news or 
talk radio to international shortwave. Listen to 
BBC news direct from London. A concert from 


FM Stereo/AM/Worldwi 


Hand finished, all-wood cabinet 
produces incredibly rich sound. 


ACT NOW! 


Cologne. English-language broadcasts from 
Prague, Peking, Vienna, Moscow and more. 


Hand-made wooden cabinet! 

Grundig craftsmen take hours to handcraft, stain 
and lacquer each cabinet 
from wood, one of the 
secrets to Grundig's velvety 
tone. The gold-tone 
illuminated dial and knobs 
are accented with real brass. 
The speakers are covered 
with thick, top-quality 
fabric. There's nothing like it 
anywhere ... at any price. 


25-year guarantee! 


The Grundig Classic comes 
with Grundig's 25-year limited warranty. It 

is available in North America exclusively from 
Willabee & Ward. The price is a remarkable $249 
(plus $15 shipping/handling) payable in eight 
monthly installments of $33. If not delighted, 
return the radio within 30 days for a prompt 
refund of your purchase price. Don't wait! Get 
yours now while supplies last! Call today! 


de Shortwave 


actuc 


154" wide x 11"high x 6%" deep. 


TO ORDER, CALL US TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-650-9494 e Ext. 692-537 


RESERVATION APPLICATION == - 


Willabee & Ward sm Satisfaction 
47 Richards Avenue Ca) 


Guaranteed 
Norwalk, CT 06857 


GRUNDIG CLASSIC 
50TH ANNIVERSARY EDITION 


FM Stereo/AM/Worldwide Shortwave 


TO ORDER, CALL US TOLL-FREE: 
1-800-650-9494 e Ext. 692-537 
Please send me —— Grundig Class . For each radio, 
charge eight installments of $33* to my credit card: 

OVISA [MasterCard (Discover [] Am. Ex. 


Credit Card No. Exp. Date 


Name 
Please print clearly. 


Address 
City 
State Zip 


Signature 
(Orders subject to acceptance.) 


ОТ prefer to pay by check. Enclosed is my check for 
$249 plus $15 shipping/handling, a total of $264 for 
each radio. 

"Any applicable sales tax will vith shipment. 
Higher shipping/hane side U.S. 
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CODE 


TALKERS 


BY WILLIAM R. WILSON After repeated attempts by 
the Allies to stymie Japanese cryptographers during 
World War II, the Americans succeeded by developing 
a secret code based on the language of the Navajos. 
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As 1942 DAWNED, World War II was not go- 
ing well for America and her Allies. Japan- 
ese carrier-borne bombers and fighters 
had crippled the U.S. Navys proud Pacific 
Fleet at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941; attacked American bases in the 
Philippines and on Guam; and were in- 
tent on seizing other island bases in the 
south and central Pacific. In. Europe, 
France had fallen to Germanys blitzkrieg, 
and stalwart Britain was still staggering 
z from the Nazis relentless nighttime 
2 bombing during the previous year. 
5 Half a world away, two great British 
9 ships—the battleship Prince of Wales and 
5 battle cruiser Repulse—and members of 
their crews lay at the bottom of the sea 
off the coast of Malaya, unfortunate vic- 
tims of Japanese bombing attacks on De- 
cember 10, 1941. Meanwhile, Germany’ 
armies continued to advance methodi- 
cally into the Soviet Union, while Hitlers 
submarines wreaked havoc on supply 
convoys outbound to Russian ports from 
the United States. 

For the U.S. Armed Forces, communi- 
cations, which had always been a com- 
plex issue, had now become a bewilder- 
ing problem. Japanese cryptographers 
were proving themselves amazingly 


adept at breaking top secret military 
codes almost as rapidly as newer, more 
complicated procedures could be de- 
vised. Many of the Japanese code break- 
ers had been educated in the United 
States where they had learned to speak 
English and had become familiar with 
American colloquialisms, including 
slang terms and profanity. As a result, 
American battle plans became known to 
the enemy almost immediately, often be- 
fore they had become operational, and 
there appeared to be no immediate 
workable solution. The result was an ap- 
palling loss of American lives. One war 
analyst commented, “Military commu- 
nications were made available to the en- 
emy like sand sifting through a sieve." 


During World War II, 421 Navajo Indians 
were sworn into the U.S. Marines to serve as 
“code talkers” (right). Their complex native 
language became the basis for a code that 
Japanese cryptographers were unable to 
break during such pivotal Pacific battles as 
those fought for Guadalcanal, the Solomons, 
and Iwo Jima. The two-part code consisted of 
a 26-letter phonetic alphabet and a 211- 
word English-Navajo vocabulary (left). 


Some months before, Philip Johnston, a 
middle-aged civil engineer who lived in 
Los Angeles, read a newspaper article on 
military security. During World War I, 
he had served with U.S. forces in France, 
and although too old to fight in World 
War II, Johnston wanted to aid the cur- 
rent war effort in some way. From the 
age of four, he had lived on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, where his parents 
were Protestant missionaries, and had 
consequently grown up speaking the 
Navajo tongue with his playmates. Now, 
as he read, the concept of a secret mili- 
tary code based on the Navajo language 
flashed across his mind.* 

In February 1942, after formulating his 
idea, Johnston traveled south to Camp 
Elliott near San Diego, where he tried to 
convince Lieutenant Colonel James E. 
Jones, the Marines Signal Corps Commu- 
nications Officer, that a code based on the 
Navajo language could not be broken by 
the enemy. Jones, after listening intently 
to Johnstons idea, responded: “In all the 
history of warfare, that has never been 
done. No code, no cipher is completely 
secure from enemy interception. We 


*The Navajo were not the first Native Americans to 
use their native tongue as a wartime cipher. The 
Choctaw Indians were the originators of “code talk- 
ing,” having used a combination of their language 
and specially-crafted military terms, to confound 
the Germans during World War I. 


Major General Clayton Vogel (above), com- 
manding officer at Camp Elliott near San 
Diego, California, urged the Marine Corps 
commandant in Washington, D.C., to recruit 
Navajos as communications specialists after 
witnessing the demonstration arranged by 
Philip Johnston in February 1942. 
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change our codes frequently for this rea- 
son." But Johnstons graphic presentation 
proved so convincing that the two men 
agreed to set up a test. 

Johnstons confidence in his theory lay 
in the fact that the Navajo language in- 
cludes a number of words that, when 
spoken with varying inflections, may 
have as many as four totally different 
meanings. Navajo verb forms are espe- 
cially complex. To most listeners, the lan- 
guage is virtually incomprehensible and 
has been variously likened to the rumble 
of a moving freight train, the gurgling 
noises of a partially blocked sink drain, 
or, jokingly, the resonant thunder of an 
old-fashioned commode being flushed. 
As a result, use of the Navajo tongue was 
confined almost entirely to the reserva- 
tion; few non-Navajos spoke or under- 
stood it. And it was a “hidden language,” 
there not yet being an alphabet or written 
form for others to study. 

Returning to Los Angeles, Johnston 
spent nearly two weeks seeking bilingual 
Navajos from among that citys popula- 
tion. On February 28, 1942, he returned 
to Camp Elliott with four Indians in or- 
der to prove their linguistic capability be- 
fore a group of skeptical Marine staff of- 
ficers. Sent in pairs to separate rooms, 
the first two Navajos were given a typical 
military field order to transmit in their 


The idea of using the Navajo language origi- 
nated with World War I veteran Philip John- 
ston (above). Although overage for duty with 
the Marines by 1942, Johnston volunteered 
his services and was made a staff sergeant in 
charge of the code-talker program. 


own language to the others several doors 
away. When retranslated back into Eng- 
lish, the message received by the second 
pair proved to be an accurate copy of the 
order as it was given. The Marines were 
amazed at the speed and accuracy of the 
interpretation, and the presentation was 
pronounced a complete success. 

Major General Clayton Vogel, Camp 
Elliotts commanding officer, composed 
an urgent letter—supported by another 
from Johnston—describing the demon- 
stration to the Marine Corps comman- 
dant in Washington, D.C., and urging 
the immediate recruitment of two hun- 
dred young, well-educated Navajos to 
serve as Marine communications spe- 
cialists. After an agonizing delay, Gener- 
al Vogel was authorized by Washington 
to recruit just thirty Navajos for training 
in a trial project. The commandant of 
the Marine Corps, unwilling to risk 
turning over such a vital element of the 
war effort to a civilian and two hundred 
Navajo Indians, reasoned that if a pro- 
gram using the thirty men did not work 
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out, the Marines would not have ex- 
pended too much time and effort. 

By mid-April, Marine recruiting per- 
sonnel appeared on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion. They proceeded to enlist thirty vol- 
unteers from agency schools at Fort 
Wingate and Shiprock, New Mexico, and 
Fort Defiance, Arizona. In addition to be- 
ing fluent in both the Navajo tongue and 
English, each enlistee had to be physical- 
ly fit in order to serve as a messenger in 
combat. 

The Navajos were told only that they 
would be “specialists” and would serve 
both in the United States and overseas. 
Some members of the group were under- 
age, but as birth records were not usual- 
ly kept on the reservation, it was easy for 
a recruit to lie or be mistaken about his 
age. Carl Gorman, a 36-year-old Navajo 
from Fort Defiance, was too old to be 
considered by the Marines, so he lied 
about his age in order to be accepted. 

For almost all of the Navajos, travel 
was a brand new experience. Some had 
never been off the reservation, and many 
had never ridden on a bus or train. The 
majority of them had never seen an 
ocean and did not realize that they 
would soon be a part of the ferocious war 
being fought in the middle of the Pacific. 
Several of the recruits’ families insisted 
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that before leaving, their sons participate 
in a religious ceremony to pray for the 
young mens safe return. 

The group of Navajos who reported 
for basic training at the San Diego Ma- 
rine Corps Recruit Depot had never ex- 
perienced any sort of military discipline, 
and several found it difficult to cope with 
their new lifestyle. Although now offi- 
cially designated the 382nd Platoon, U.S. 
Marine Corps, at boot camp, the group 
was referred to as “The Navajo School.” 

Following their basic training, the Nava- 
jo Marines were moved to Camp Pendle- 
ton at Oceanside, California, where their 
new officers were quick to realize that 
these young men were, in some ways, dif- 
ferent from those with whom they were 
used to dealing. But the Navajos learned to 
march in cadence, obey orders, and keep 
their quarters scrupulously clean. On one 
occasion, during a dress parade on a par- 
ticularly hot day, several non-Indian 
Marines passed out from the heat, while all 
of the Navajos, who hailed from the hot 
climate of the Southwest, remained erect 
in formation and stood at attention during 
the personal inspection that followed. 

One writer for the Marine Corps 
Chevron reported that “At present 
they're a typical Marine outfit of bud- 
ding specialists. They gripe about the 


things that all Marines gripe about—lib- 
erty, chow and the San Diego weather." 
In short, the Navajos were rapidly shap- 
ing up into excellent Leathernecks. 

At Camp Pendleton, the Navajos, in 
addition to their other duties, were re- 
quired to devise a new Marine Corps mil- 
itary code which, when transmitted in 
their own language, would completely 
baffle their Japanese enemies. The codes 
words had to be short, easy to learn, and 
quick to recall. After working long and 
hard on the project, the men devised a 
two-part code. The first part, a 26-letter 
phonetic alphabet, used Navajo names 
for 18 animals or birds, plus the words ice 
for I, nut for N, quiver for Q, Ute for U, 
victor for V, cross for X, yucca for Y, and 
zinc for Z. The second part consisted of a 
211-word English vocabulary and the 
Navajo equivalents. This code, when 
compared with conventional Marine 
Corps codes, offered considerable savings 


Many of the Navajos recruited for the pro- 
gram had never left their reservations in the 
American Southwest, but soon found them- 
selves headed across the Pacific Ocean to fight 
a war. Shown here at Okinawa in March 
1945 are Privates Joe Hosteen Kelwood and 
Floyd Saupitty, and Pfc. Alex Williams. 
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As the dependability of the Navajo Marines 
and the value of their code became apparent 
in combat situations, Marine commanders 
requested the recruitment and training of ad- 
ditional code talkers. Corporal Henry Bake, 
Jr, and Pfc. George H. Kirk are pictured in 
this December 1943 photo, taken in the 
Bougainville jungle, in the Solomon Islands. 


in time, since the latter involved lengthy 
encoding and deciphering procedures by 
Signal Corps cryptographic personnel us- 
ing sophisticated electronic equipment. 

Exactly how the Navajos did their job 
remained a mystery to many Marine 
Corps staff officers. However, their pro- 
ficiency, both under training conditions 
and later in actual combat, proved that 
the Navajos were completely reliable 
and erased the initial distrust felt by 
some Marine officers. 

Several of the Navajos remained in 
California as instructors; two became re- 
cruiters; and one did not complete the 
course. The remainder of the original 
contingent reported for combat duty in 
August 1942 to Major General Alexan- 
der Vandegrifts First Marine Division on 
Guadalcanal. The general became so im- 
pressed by the code talkers’ performance 
that he requisitioned Washington for 83 
additional Navajos to be assigned to his 
division alone. By the time the Guadal- 
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canal campaign ended that December, 
General Vandegrift had no doubt about 
the Navajos' dependability. 

Meanwhile, a second, much larger 
contingent of Navajos had been recruit- 
ed and sent to boot camp in San Diego. 
Following completion of their basic 
training, the men were assigned to the 
top-secret code-talker program at Camp 
Pendleton. By August 1943, nearly two 
hundred young Navajos had been 
trained at the camp. The staff sergeant in 
charge of the code-talker program there 
was Philip Johnston, who, although 
overage for duty with the Marines, had 
volunteered his services. 

In jungle combat in the Pacific, the 
Navajos innate strength, ingenuity, scout- 
ing and tracking ability, habitual Spartan 
lifestyle, and utter disregard for hardships 
stood them in remarkably good stead. At 
first utilized usually only at the company- 
battalion level, the Navajos became virtu- 
ally indispensable as their capability and 
reliability were recognized. 

Frequently, and especially when a Ma- 
rine regiment was fighting alongside an 
Army unit, the Navajos' physical resem- 
blance to the Japanese led to confusion 
that resulted in several Navajos almost 
becoming casualties of *friendly fire" by 
their fellow-Americans. Many Navajos 
actually were captured and taken for in- 
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terrogation. One such Navajo, William 
McCabe, was looking for something to 
eat while waiting on a Guadalcanal beach 
for his transport ship. “Т got lost among 
the big chow dump," he recalled, “АП of a 
sudden I heard somebody say, ‘Halt, and 
I kept walking. ‘Hey, you! Halt, or I'm 
gonna shoot’. . . . [T]here was a big rifle 
all cocked and ready to shoot. I'm just 
from my outfit, I was coming here to get 
something to eat. And he said, ‘I think 
youre a Jap. Just come with me." After 
that incident, McCabe was accompanied 
by a non-Navajo at all times. 

On the eve of the First Marine Divi- 
sions departure for the island of Oki- 
nawa, which was expected to be the 
bloodiest landing of the Pacific War thus 
far, the Navajos performed a sacred cere- 
monial dance that invoked their deities’ 
blessings and protection for themselves 
and their fellow Americans. They prayed 
that their enemies resistance might prove 
weak and ineffectual. Some of their non- 
Indian buddies, standing on the sidelines, 
scoffed at the whole idea. When Ernie 
Pyle, the famed Scripps-Howard war cor- 
respondent, reported the story afterward, 
he noted that the landings on Okinawa 
beach had indeed proved much easier 
than had been anticipated and noted that 
several of the Navajos were quick to point 

continued on page 66 
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U.S. AIR-FORCE 
А-2 FLYING 
JACKET 


On July 26, 1947 the U.S. Air Force was 
created as a separate branch of the 
U.S. Armed Forces. Now, in honor of the 
50th anniversary of the U.S. Air Force, 
this special limited edition of the A-2 
Flying Jacket is being issued for a 
limited time only. 


Made from the highest quality premium genuine leather, this 

special limited edition A-2 Flight Jacket combines the rugged great 

looks that has made this jacket famous, with maximum comfort for 
everyday wear year-round. Details include regulation snap-down collar, knit 
cuffs and waist band, shoulder epaulet, and roomy snap-close pockets. 


You've seen “official” A-2 jackets offered for $275 or more. But now, through this offer, you can own this replica 
of a Commemorative 50th Anniversary of the U.S. Air Force A-2 Jacket for 1/2 the price! That's right, just $129, 
plus $5 shipping. 
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FINALLY, A ONE-STOP HISTORY CLUB OFFERING VALUABLE BENEFITS THAT 
WILL SAVE TIME AND MONEY AS WELL AS SUPPORT OUR NATION’S HERITAGE... 
ALL DESIGNED WITH YOU—THE HISTORY ENTHUSIAST—IN MIND! 


As an NHS member you will enjoy 
these valuable benefits: 


EXCLUSIVE MEMBERSHIP CARD 
Accepted as a discount card at hundreds of 
historic sites and museums; your individually 
numbered membership card also allows access 
to our 24hour toll-free service for discounted 
travel, books, collectibles, and more! 


TRAVEL CLUB BENEFITS 

Enjoy 5% off the lowest published 
airfares plus deep membership discounts 
(up to 60% off) on thousands of choice 
hotels, inns, and B&Bs. 


NHS Tours 


You also receive exclusive member-only 
notices of historical tours hosted by some 
of the nation’s most famous and universally 
recognized experts. As a member, you are 
always guaranteed first choice for these 
unique travel adventures. 


BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE 

As part of your membership you'll receive 
a one-year subscription (six issues) to a 
one-of-a-kind magazine, Historic Traveler. 
Each issue offers valuable information on 
the world’s best historic sites. 


QUARTERLY NEWSLETTER 

The NHS Newsletter updates members on 
history-related news and events, reviews of 
new products, and the status of NHS grants 
for worthwhile historical causes. 


VOTING PRIVILEGES 
NHS members 
have the 
opportunity to 
vote each year on 
the awarding of 
NHS grants to 
worthwhile 
American histori- 
cal causes. The 
NHS advisory 
board of notable 
historians, 
authors, and 
curators will 
review appli- 
cants, and NHS 
members will 
choose the final 
winners! 


Florida Department of Commerce 


MEMBER NAME: JOHN - a j а eras 
MEMBER NUMBER: 12345678 87654321 2/93 


NHS COLLECTION 

Each member will receive the NHS Collection, our 

gift catalog, offering significant discounts on books, 
videos, tours, magazines, collectibles, and so much more. 


NHS MASTERCARD 
Members have the opportunity to apply for an NHS MasterCard, 
with a portion of the purchase amount going to NHS grants. 


ALL THESE BENEFITS ARE YOURS FOR THE CHARTER MEMBER 
OFFER OF ONLY $10.00 
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MYSTIC SEAPORT, 
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MUSEUM AND 
OLD STURBRIDGE 
TO JOIN THE NHS AND RECEIVE EACH OF THESE VILLAGE. 
VALUABLE BENEFITS, SIMPLY CALL THIS TOLL-FREE 
NUMBER AND HAVE YOUR CREDIT CARD READY, * 5 TO 20% OFF ON 
OR USE THE ATTACHED CARD. CAR RENTALS AT 
LEADING AGENCIES 
1-800-849-6148 fe 
If card is missing, please mail order to: NATIONAL, АТАМО 
NHS, РО. Box 420334, Palm Coast, FL 32142 AND HERTZ. 
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*Offer valid in the U.S. only. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery of your membership package. 
While all dues support the Society, $6 is designated for the Historic Traveler subscription. 
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RELUCTANT 


BY DONALD LANKIEWICZ Although a brilliant 
naval historian and noted theorist on the importance 
of sea power to national defense, Alfred Thayer Mahan 
hated the sea and dreaded his duties as a ship’ captain. 


HE WAS PERHAPS the most celebrated naval 
historian of his era, an influential pro- 
moter of United States naval and com- 
mercial expansion during America’s rise 
to world power in the late nineteenth 
century. As the author of numerous arti- 
cles and books, including the landmark 
The Influence of Sea Power Upon History, 
1660-1783, Alfred Thayer Mahan was 
widely regarded as a brilliant naval theo- 
rist. From his writings, readers would 
never have guessed, however, that the 
renowned champion of the United States 
Navy hated the sea, and while an active- 
duty naval officer, lived in constant fear 
of ocean storms and colliding ships. 
Mahans fear of accidents at sea was 
not unfounded. During a forty-year 
naval career that began as a midshipman 
at the U.S. Naval Academy in 1856, he 
was involved in numerous maritime 
mishaps. As a young first lieutenant in 
1861, Mahan was named the executive 
officer of Captain Percival Drayton's 11- 
gun USS Pocahontas, and immediately 
set a dubious standard for his budding 
career. Captain Drayton was familiar 
with his new junior officer and noted in 
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his diary that Mahan was “young 
enough not to have too fixed ways and 
is quite clever.” Drayton, however, had 
never seen Mahan handle a ship. 

On November 7, 1861, a small Union 
fleet assaulted Fort Walker at Port Royal, 
South Carolina, a Confederate stronghold 
on the edge of Drayton’s hometown that 
was commanded, as chance would have 
it, by his brother Thomas. Delayed by a 
storm and mechanical problems, the Poc- 
ahontas arrived on the scene after the oth- 
er ships had pounded the fort into sub- 
mission. As his vessel moved through the 
water to join the rest of the flotilla in Port 
Royal Sound, Lieutenant Mahan became 
engrossed in observing his superior offi- 
cer, who was deep in thought over the fate 
of his defeated brother inside the pulver- 
ized fort. Mahan enjoyed studying human 
emotions and expressions, but as the Poc- 
ahontass deck officer that day, he should 
have been watching the direction in 
which his ship was drifting. Suddenly, the 
Pocahontas slammed into the anchored 
Union sloop Seminole. The vain executive 
officer deflected any blame for his slip-up 
by suggesting that the fault lay with his 


superior, Captain Drayton, who, he sar- 
castically noted, *had done a good deal of 
staff duty; had less than the usual deck 
habit of his period." 

Following this incident, Mahan served 
ten months on blockade duty before the 
Navy Department assigned him to teach 
seamanship at the Naval Academy, which 
had been transferred from Annapolis, 
Maryland, to Newport, Rhode Island, as a 
wartime precaution. Mahans effective- 
ness as a teacher of seamanship proved to 
be as questionable as his own ability to 
handle a ship; he later recalled the “hu- 
miliation" and “bad luck" of having to 
teach subjects such as knotting, which he 
considered unworthy of his time. Mahan, 
who rated himself intellectually superior 
to almost everyone, was not well liked by 
his students, and during his 13 months in 
Newport, he rapidly began to dislike his 
chosen profession. 

Mahan reluctantly returned to sea 
duty and soon built upon the shaky 
record he had established while serving 
on the Pocahontas. His lack of confi- 
dence in handling ships was apparent 


Born in 1840 at the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point, New York, where his father taught 
engineering, Alfred Thayer Mahan chose a ca- 
reer in the Navy. Although he came to hate the 
sea and some of his shipboard duties, Mahan 
wrote brilliantly on naval strategy, thus playing 
an important role in the development of the 
U.S. Navy at the end of the nineteenth century. 
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“YOU HAVE NO 
idea how hard it is to 
heep these ships 
straight." 


In 1893, Mahan took charge of his last ship, 

the USS Chicago (above), whose brush with 
the Naval Academy’ training ship, the Ban- 
croft, in New York Harbor, kept his unfortu- 
nate record intact. 


from his reaction to a successful, routine 
maneuver in 1869. Returning from tar- 
get practice in the Pacific Ocean aboard 
the USS Iroquois, Mahan managed to 
bring his ship back into Japan’s Yoko- 
hama Harbor without hitting another 
vessel. “Vanity excited,” he wrote of the 
experience on the Iroquois, which was, 
however, an exception, not the rule. 

In 1874, Mahan ran the USS Wasp into 
a barge at the ships anchorage in Monte- 
video, Uruguay. He also was responsible 
for “doing slight damage” to an Argen- 
tinean warship during a storm off Buenos 
Aires on November 3, 1874. More em- 
barrassing than these accidents, however, 
was the time that Mahan clumsily 
wedged the Wasp into a dry dock caisson 
at Montevideo, where it remained stuck 
for ten days. This absurd episode 
prompted Mahan-biographer Robert Sea- 
ger II to comment that “Alfred Thayer 
Mahan may be the only commanding of- 
ficer in the history of the U.S. Navy ren- 
dered hors de combat by a dry dock.” 

Only his family and his few friends ever 
knew about the emotional and physical 
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turmoil that enveloped Mahan each time 
he took command ofa ship. On one occa- 
sion he confessed to his wife Ellen that he 
sometimes feared “breaking down under 
the uncongenial load” of the captain’s la- 
bor. “You have no idea,” he said, “how 
hard it is to keep these ships straight.” Ma- 
han well knew, and often admitted later in 
life, that he had chosen the wrong career. 
Nonetheless, he persevered. 

Soon after Mahan took command of 
the USS Wachusett in 1883, he added to 
his unfortunate record, according to a 
young officer aboard named Hugh Rod- 
man, by colliding “with a bark under sail, 
which without question had the right of 
way. It was our duty to keep clear.” The 
astonishing accident, Rodman later re- 
membered, occurred on a smooth sea in 
broad daylight. “The greatest naval strate- 
gist the world has ever known,” he wrote, 
“was not a good seaman.” The other ves- 
sel “was sighted broad off our starboard 
bow, distant several miles. Yet we collided 
with her and were badly damaged . . . .” 
Rodman also recalled that when another 
of the Wachusett's officers was questioned 
about the unnecessary collision, he sar- 
castically replied, “Why, the Pacific 
Ocean wasn't big enough for us to keep 
out of the other fellows way." 

Commander Mahan remained with 
the Wachusett until the old warship was 
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mercifully decommissioned in Septem- 
ber 1885, after which he began a stint 
lecturing on naval tactics and history at 
the newly-established Naval War Col- 
lege in Newport. By the time Mahan 
took charge of his last command, the 
USS Chicago, in 1893, he had been regu- 
larly shifted back and forth between sea 
duty and classroom assignments. Al- 
though he much preferred life on land, 
this situation helped neither his self-con- 
fidence nor his skills in navigating a ship. 

With each mishap at sea, Mahan felt 
greater stress. He often asked his wife to 
pray for him that he *may be upheld 
through the remnant of the cruise." 
Aboard the Chicago, Captain Mahan sel- 
dom left the bridge when in the vicinity 
of other vessels, and his self-induced 
anxiety caused him constant stomach ir- 
ritation. His powerful fear of the sea and 
possible collisions with other ships left 
him close to a nervous breakdown and 
caused him to begin to consider serious- 
ly an early retirement. 

On May 27, 1893, Mahans fears were 
once again realized. In a minor accident, 
the Chicago, with Mahan on the bridge, 
had a brush with the USS Bancroft, a 
Naval Academy training ship, at the 
New York Naval Shipyard in Brooklyn. 
Neither vessel was seriously damaged, 
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BY HAROLD HOLZER Despite President Abraham 
Lincolni effectiveness as commander of the Union forces 
during the Civil War, his image, as conveyed by artists 
and printmakers to the public, was decidedly unmilitary. 


“OF ALL THE MEN about Washington,” the 
Chicago Tribune proclaimed during one 
of the Unions darkest hours of the Civil 
War, “Abraham Lincoln is the best fitted 
to take command of the army.” To the 
influential newspaper, the evidence sup- 
porting this bold statement was abun- 
dant. Lincoln understood more about 
strategy than any of his advisors, “civil 
or military.” He even knew the terrain— 
“every path, road, defile, mountain, 
stream and wood,” claimed the paper's 
editors. As “President, General-in-Chief, 
and Secretary of War in one,” the Tri- 
bune confidently predicted, he would 
surely “lead our armies to victory. We 
sincerely believe he can do it.” 

By the time the Tribune issued its rec- 
ommendation, however, Northern civil- 
ians had, for three long years, seen Lin- 
coln depicted in ways strongly suggest- 
ing that he was the quintessential civil- 
ian, not a military man. Consequently, 
even after formally trained commanders 
like Irvin McDowell, John Pope, Am- 
brose Burnside, and Joseph Hooker had 
failed miserably on the battlefield, few 
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Northerners were ready to believe in 
Lincoln’s ability to lead troops. 

Actually, Lincoln probably would have 
welcomed the opportunity to take to the 
field of battle. In 1832, while he was stilla 
young man living in the frontier village of 
New Salem, Illinois, war had broken out 
with the Fox and Sac (Sauk) Indians led 
by Chief Black Hawk. When Lincoln en- 
listed in the local militia, his fellow volun- 
teers, to his “surprize,” elected him their 
captain. No success, he later admitted, 
ever gave him “so much satisfaction.” But 
Lincoln harbored no illusions about his 
war service. “[D]id you know I am a mili- 
tary hero?" he joked from the floor of 
Congress in 1848. “Yes sir; in the days of 
the Black Hawk War, I fought, bled, and 
came away." He never saw any Indians, he 
confessed, “but I had a good many bloody 
struggles with the musquetoes [sic.]." 

Lincoln worried profoundly about the 
hypnotic allure of military glory, “that 
attractive rainbow, that rises in showers 
of blood—that serpents eye, that 
charms to destroy" He opposed the 
Mexican War, a stand that for years 
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Although he served in the Black Hawk War in 
1832 and had a good grasp of wartime strat- 
egy, Abraham Lincoln could not be called a 
military man. Throughout the Civil War, even 
when he was shown with his senior officers— 
as in this G. P A. Healy painting, The Peace- 
makers, which depicts an 1865 meeting with 
Generals Sherman and Grant and Admiral 
Porter—Lincoln appears as a quintessentially 
civilian commander in chief. 


ny 


thwarted his political aspirations. And 
when Lincoln challenged Democrat 
Stephen A. Douglas for his Senate seat in 
1858, his rival did not hesitate to remind 
voters that Lincoln had taken “the side 
of the common enemy, in time of war, 
against his own country.” 

Lincoln lost the Senate race, but two 
years later won the Republican nomina- 
tion for president. Americans, curious 


about this virtually unknown candidate, 
clamored for portraits of Lincoln that 
would serve as an introduction and pro- 
vide biographical information. Print- 
makers responded with images that 
stressed Lincolns attributes—most of 
which were physical, though decidedly 
civilian. Portrayed as a woodchopper, 
rail-splitter, and flatboatman, Lincoln be- 
came the epitome of the American suc- 


cess story, one who had escaped frontier 
poverty through sweat and strength. 
Unfortunately for Lincoln, his public 
image was dealt a severe blow in Febru- 
ary 1861 by the events surrounding his 
journey as president-elect from Spring- 
field, Illinois to Washington, D.C., for his 
March 4 inauguration. Warned of assas- 
sination plots brewing in Baltimore—a 
necessary stop en route and a haven for 
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anti-Lincoln sentiment—he submitted 
to the protection of the Pinkerton Detec- 
tive Agency, whose agents, having pre- 
vailed upon him to disguise himself in an 
uncharacteristic soft hat and an overcoat, 
rushed him through the city by night on 
a special train. Learning of the Baltimore 


The public demand for pictures of Lincoln 
following his nomination as the Republican 
candidate for president in 1860 was an- 
swered by printmakers with images that car- 
icatured his physical traits—especially his 
tall, lanky build—or stressed his humble 
frontier origins by showing him chopping 
wood, splitting rails, or guiding a flatboat 
downriver (above). 


incident, Northern artists bombarded 
the weekly periodicals with cartoons of 
Lincoln fleeing the city in fear, wickedly 
exaggerating his disguise as a comical 
Scotch cap and a military cape. Never 
had a president assumed office with so 
negative a persona. 

Civil War scholar T. Harry Williams 
claimed that Lincoln not only rebound- 
ed from this inauspicious start, but grew 
into a better strategist “than any of his 
generals," becoming *in actuality as well 
as in title the commander in chief." 
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More recently Lincoln biographer David 
Herbert Donald described the presi- 
dents rapid development from an “inex- 
perienced" and *overworked" adminis- 
trator to a chief executive who was firm- 
ly in charge. 

At the beginning of the war, Unionists 


must have been disheartened by the 
comparisons between Lincoln and his 
wholly military counterpart, the Con- 
federacy’s President Jefferson Davis. Like 
Lincoln, Davis had fought in the Black 
Hawk War, but there the two men’s mil- 
itary résumés sharply diverged. Davis 
had gone on to graduate from West 
Point and win glory in the Mexican War 
that Lincoln had spoken out against. 
Printmakers capitalized immediately on 
the differences between the two presi- 
dents. A New York lithographer issued a 
print entitled Jefferson Davis and his Gener- 
als that showed the Confederate comman- 
der in chief, in full military dress, with 
Generals Robert E. Lee, Joseph E. John- 
ston, Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson, and 
others. A Richmond lithographer, inspired 
by false rumors that Davis had led troops 
during the 1861 Southern victory at Bull 
Run, issued a best-selling portrait of the 
Confederate president on horseback, con- 
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ferring with his officers on the battlefield. 

Lincoln could not hope to compete 
with such martial imagery, however exag- 
gerated. There were parlor prints depict- 
ing him in early councils of war with his 
generals, but such renderings could not 
promote the notion that Lincoln, in his 
familiar swallow-tail coat, white shirt, 
and tie, was anything but the nations rep- 
resentative civilian magistrate. The crafty 
president, however, soon came to regard 
his plain attire as a potential advantage. 
“Black coats are at a discount in the pres- 
ence of the blue,” he admitted, “and I rec- 
ognize the merit of the discount.” 

Attempts to crown Lincoln with alle- 
gorical glory seemed equally ill-advised. 
David Gilmour Blythes painting, Lincoln 
Crushing the Dragon of Rebellion, for ex- 
ample, offered a president in homespun 
clothing suggestive of his prairie days. 
And Kimmel & Forsters print, The Out- 
break of the Rebellion, confused the issue 
by suggesting that Lincoln's attempts to 
quash secession had been hampered by 
money-mad capitalists. Rather than at- 
tempt to live up to such grandiose inter- 
pretations, Lincoln confined himself to 
making every effort to show support for 
his soldiers. Accordingly, he doffed his 
hat to regiments as they marched past 
the White House, and on several occa- 
sions traveled to the front to review 
troops in person. 

Predictably, not everyone appreciated _ 
his appearances on the battlefield. One 
bold critic informed the president blunt- 
ly that “soldiers write home to their 
friends . . . with reference to their disap- 
pointment in your bearing and manners 
when reviewing them.” Lincoln should, 
the critic concluded, “consult somebody, 
some military man, as to what you ought 
to do on these occasions in military pres- 
ence.” 

Fortunately for the president, however, 
such encounters between Lincoln and 
his troops were often sympathetically 
recorded for the illustrated weeklies by 


Southern printmakers had no trouble 
conjuring up images of Confederate Presi- 
dent—and West Point graduate—Jefferson 
Davis as a military leader. A Richmond lith- 
ographer depicted Davis on horseback, 
oblivious to enemy fire as he confers with his 
field commanders during the 1861 Battle of 
Bull Run (right). 
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"special artists" assigned to cover the war. 
Alfred R. Waud sketched Lincoln, under 
the scrutiny of the 12th New York Volun- 
teers, raising the American flag on the 
White House lawn; he also captured Lin- 
colns April 9, 1863 review of General 
Joseph Hookers troops at Falmouth, Vir- 
ginia. Photographer Alexander Gardner 
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was present when Lincoln met with Gen- 
eral George B. McClellan in October 
1862 after the Battle of Antietam. In order 
to suggest the rough conditions of a mili- 
tary campaign, Gardner posed the two 
men meeting inside a tent. But these were 
exceptions; for the most part, Lincoln's 
wartime image remained almost wholly 


civilian and inexorably tied to the city of 
Washington. 

In May 1862, Lincoln cruised to Hamp- 
ton Roads, Virginia, and for a time actual- 
ly assumed direct control of a Union ac- 
tion against the city of Norfolk. Secretary 
of the Treasury Salmon P. Chase, no great 
admirer of the president, was moved to 
admit: “I think it quite certain that if he 
had not come down, [Norfolk] would still 
have been in possession of the enemy.” 

In the months that followed, Lincoln 
seemed more impatient than ever with 
“procrastination on the part of comman- 
ders." Once, after learning that Confeder- 
ate raiders had seized a Union general 
and 12 mules, he reacted sarcastically: 
*How unfortunate; I can fill his place 
with one of my generals in five minutes, 
but those mules cost us two hundred dol- 
lars apiece.” And when the Army of the 


Lincoln held many councils of war and was 
often depicted meeting his generals and admi- 
rals in the White House or at the front, as in 
this imaginary meeting (left). In contrast to 
Davis’ martial image, Lincoln’s appearance 
invariably bore greater resemblance to that of 
a civil magistrate than to a military leader. 


Potomac failed to follow its victory over 
Robert E. Lee at Gettysburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, with the pursuit Lincoln believed 
could have ended the war, the president 
exploded: *If I had gone up there I could 
have whipped them myself." 

But the commander in chiefs only 
subsequent exposure to combat did not 
come until a year later, during the sum- 
mer of 1864, when Jubal Early’s troops 
threatened Washington. Climbing onto 
a parapet at Fort Stevens in nearby 
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Maryland, his tall stovepipe hat an easy 
target for the enemy, Lincoln defiantly 
exposed himself to fire. To this display of 
raw courage, a horrified young officer 
named Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr.— 
who would win fame years later as an 
associate justice of the Supreme 
Court—bellowed: “Get down you fool!" 
Seeming to echo those sentiments, the 
image-makers refused to cloak Lincoln in 
soldierly glory Equestrian portraits, 
which abounded in art of the period, rou- 


tinely featured Jefferson Davis on horse- 
back in classically heroic poses. Yet the 
closest that portraitists ever came to sit- 
ting Lincoln on a mount was during the 
1860 presidential campaign, when Curri- 
er & Ives lampooned him as an organ 
grinders monkey astride a hobbyhorse. In 
the more sophisticated view of Adalbert 
Volck, a pro-Confederate printmaker 
from Baltimore forced to publish his cari- 
catures in secret, the best that could be 
said of Lincoln was that he was a modern 


version of the hapless Don Quixote, rid- 
ing comically in search of his impossible 
dream. A Southern engraver presented 
Lincoln as a desperate puppet-master, 
forced to introduce his latest doll, “Fight- 
ing Joe" Hooker, after having shelved 
such previous failures as Ambrose Burn- 
side and George B. McClellan. 
Unfortunately for Lincoln, such criti- 
cism also came to him from Northern 
printmakers. Artist David H. Strother’s 
series of drawings mocking McClellans 
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disastrous Peninsula campaign showed 
the president literally prodding the gen- 
eral into action at the sharp end of a bay- 
onet. Although intended to criticize Mc- 
Clellan, the drawings also reminded 
viewers that Lincoln had fared no better 
in his role of commander in chief. 
Printmakers did seem to sense that on 
January 1, 1863—the day that the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation took effect—Lin- 
coln had unleashed the most powerful 
weapon of the entire war. The president 
gambled that the document would be 
more effective if crafted “as a war mea- 
sure from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army, but not on one issuing from the 
bosom of philanthropy.” The response of 
printmakers showed that the strategy had 
worked to the presidents advantage. 
Engravers and lithographers of the day 
sold their wares primarily to the same 
Americans to whom Lincoln had posi- 
tioned the proclamation “as a war mea- 
sure, and not a measure of morality.” It 
was, therefore, in the printmakers’ interest 
to avoid portraying the proclamation as 
an abolitionist decree, a tactic that might 
have made their pictures less appealing to 
buyers. Of the many images of Lincoln 
liberating grateful slaves that have be- 
come familiar to Americans, none was is- 
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sued while the war still raged. Prints such 
as one by Currier & Ives that portrayed 
the Emancipation Proclamation solely as 
a weapon designed for destroying the 
dragon of secession did provide Lincoln 
with some pictorial acclaim as the Union's 
commander in chief, but for his success 
with a pen, not a sword. 

Vicious, anti-Lincoln graphics abound- 
ed during the presidents 1864 campaign 
for re-election. None hurt more than The 
Commander-in-Chief Conciliating the Sol- 
diers’ Votes on the Battle Field, a print that 
illustrated the libelous claim that a callous 
Lincoln had called for ribald songs as he 
walked among the dead and wounded 


Although not a military image, David 
Gilmour Blythe’ Lincoln Crushing the 
Dragon of Rebellion (ей) — а cartoon in 
oil—shows the president dealing deadly 
blows to secession with a rail-splitters maul, 
despite being constrained by both the U.S. 
Constitution and his political opposition in the 
North. Taking a different approach, a Con- 
federate cartoonist lampoons Lincoln as a 
failed puppet-master unveiling his latest gen- 
eral—"Fighting Joe" Hooker—after having 
discarded such disappointments as George B. 
McClellan and Ambrose Burnside (below). 
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German printmaker Е Hartwick—probably 
confusing City Point, Virginia, with Richmond 
—depicted Lincoln arriving at City Point as a 
great conqueror (top). Lincoln did pay a quiet 
visit there in March 1865, but came by ship, not 
on horseback, to the town that served as the 
Union’ Virginia headquarters. For his part, 
Dennis Malone Carter pictured the president 
receiving an enthusiastic reception from both 
white and black residents of Richmond when he 
entered that city two weeks later (bottom). In 
reality, only Richmond’ newly freed blacks 
greeted the president as the Great Emancipator. 
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following the battle of Antietam in Sep- 
tember 1862. 

Naturally, the presidential campaign of 
1864 also featured positive images of the 
incumbent. Challenging Lincoln was 
George McClellan, a military man now 
incongruously running on a peace plat- 
form. Printmakers thus found it inviting 
to portray McClellan, not Lincoln, as a 
coward, lampooning him for allegedly ob- 
serving battles from the safety of distant 
gunboats. It seemed just as natural for 
some image-makers to present Lincoln, 
armed with bayonet, 
personally repelling the 
threat to Union and lib- 
erty that McClellan now 
posed to Americas fu- 
ture. Such prints did not 
yet fully recognize Lin- 
coln as a military leader, 
but they moved his im- 
age closer in that direc- 
tion than ever before. 

Only after Lincoln fell 
^ victim to an assassin’s 
9 bullet did a significant 
2 number of printmakers 
Ei fully recognize his 
< heretofore seldom-ac- 
5 knowledged role аз 
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commander in chief. Prints began show- 
ing him, together with Grant, as Colum- 
bias Noblest Sons, or alongside the most 
famous of all general-presidents, George 
Washington, as “founder” and “preserv- 
er” of the Union. Currier & Ives issued 
its first council of war group, showing 
the president conferring, presumably on 
military strategy, with Generals William 
T. Sherman, Philip H. Sheridan, and 
Ulysses S. Grant. Yet, even when the set- 
ting for such prints was moved out- 
doors, which a New York printmaker 
did for the 1865 lithograph, Lincoln and 
His Generals, the late president re- 
mained a symbol of civilian, not military, 
authority. Nonetheless, he was shown as 
the very center of attention, Admirals 
David D. Porter and David G. Farragut, 
together with Generals Sherman, 
George H. Thomas, Grant, and Sheri- 
dan, facing him in rapt attention. 

The scene was wholly imaginary, but 
seemed realistic enough to one photogra- 
pher to inspire him to copy the print, re- 
title it Lincoln and His Generals in Council 
Before Richmond, and issue the result as a 
carte de visite. The photographers cre- 
ation strongly suggested that Lincoln had 
personally devised the strategy that led to 

continued on page 73 
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BY DIANA SERRA CARY In the 19205, the author— 
then known as “Baby Peggy”—hbecame one of the first 
child stars of the motion picture era, continuing the 
theatrical tradition begun in 1852 by Cordelia Howard. 


THE ENORMOUS POPULARITY of child stars 
comprises one of the most remarkable 
chapters of American theatrical history. 
Like a Roman candle lighting up a dark 
night sky, their winsome smile, won- 
drous gaze, and aura of innocence pos- 
sessed a magic that has enabled certain 
children to reduce entire audiences to 
tears, or brighten the gloomiest of times. 

First ignited in the early 1850s, the 
American publics obsession with angel- 
ic children continued unabated for close 
to a hundred years. That this phenome- 
non began when it did is all the more 
surprising, when one considers the pu- 
ritanical tenor of the times and the na- 
tions hostility toward almost everything 
theatrical. Most God-fearing, church- 
going Christians in early-nineteenth- 
century America not only spoke darkly 
of actors and the evils of the thespian 
profession in general, but referred to the 
theater itself as “Satan’s Palace.” 

When a company of actors arrived in 
an average mid-western town of this era, 
preachers thundered against the moral 
hazards of having such wicked, wayward 
souls in the community’s midst. As late as 
the 1920s, many “decent” hotels still re- 
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fused to rent rooms to troupers, and right- 
eous parents shuddered at the thought 
that any child of theirs would either be- 
come an actor, or perhaps worse yet, mar- 
ry one! 

That is not to say there were no “rep- 
utable” thespians in America. Joseph 
Jefferson enjoyed widespread respect 
among the more liberal minded and 
amassed a fortune touring the country 
in the role of the comical but irreproach- 


The children who became stars in motion pic- 
tures followed in the footsteps of youngsters 
such as Lotta Crabtree (left), who charmed the 
men of Californias mining camps in the 1850s 
before heading east to act in stage productions. 
“Baby Peggy” (second from left) began her 
film career as a toddler and often starred in 
parodies of her adult counterparts, such as 
Rudolph Valentino in The Sheik. The first real 
child star of the movie industry, Jackie Coogan 
Gecond from right), gained film immortality 
in the 1921 classic, The Kid, with comedian 
Charlie Chaplin. And dimpled Shirley Temple 
(right) cheered hearts across the country dur- 
ing the Great Depression with her dancing 
and singing, as well as her acting. 
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In 1852 Cordelia Howard (above), the daugh- 
ter of a theater owner in Troy, New Yorh, 
helped to break the American public’ long- 
standing prejudice against the theater with her 
portrayal of Little Eva in an adaptation of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’ Uncle Toms Cabin. 


able Rip Van Winkle. The celebrated 
Shakespearean tragedians, Junius and 
Edwin Booth, father and son, also en- 
joyed immense popularity. When John 
Wilkes Booth, Edwin's volatile brother 
who was also an actor, committed the 
real-life, dastardly deed of assassinating 
President Abraham Lincoln, he con- 
firmed judgmental souls in their preju- 
dice against all actors. 

The nation’s moral climate underwent 
a dramatic change in 1852, thanks to 
George C. Howard, a playwright of sorts 
who often trod the boards of the theater 
he owned in Troy, New York. Business 
was poor, and as he cast about for a box- 
office tonic, Howard hit upon the idea of 
adapting the currently popular Charles 
Dickens novel Oliver Twist for the stage. 
When, a day or two before the play’s 
opening, no small boy had yet been 
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found to play the part of Dick, Olivers 
consumptive fellow orphan, Howard 
cast his own four-year-old daughter, 
Cordelia, in the role. 

It was not much of a part, only two 
lines, but Cordelia was born to the 
buskin. The curtain rose on a cemetery 
scene, with Dick and Oliver on stage. 
Little Dick (Cordelia), powdered to a 
sickly pallor and armed with a small 
spade, stood beside a pile of dirt, grimly 
digging graves for dead orphans. 
Oliver: I'm running away, Dick. 

Dick: Won't you come back anymore? 
Oliver: ГП come back and see you some 
day. 

At this point Cordelia was supposed to 
reply with a simple, *Good-bye, Oliver." 
Instead, with an innate sense of the dra- 
matic and an audible sob, she ad libbed: 
"It wont be any use, Olly dear. When 
you come back I wont be digging little 
graves. Г] be in a little grave myself!” 

A gasp of sympathy and adulation 
swept through the audience, and the 
thrill of discovery electrified Cordelia's 
father, who was standing in the wings. 
The child is an actress, Howard thought, 


but where could he find a starring role 
worthy of such youthful talent? A few 
days later, he read Uncle Toms Cabin, the 
best-selling novel of the day. As good 
luck would have it, the story contained 
an irresistible child's role in Little Eva. 
He had only to write the play! 
Howard did not bother to ask the au- 
thors permission, but it would have been 
no use if he had. Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe—her family tree laden with sil- 
vertongued  clerics—had already 
turned down another playwrights re- 
quest with a pietistic refusal that per- 
fectly mirrored the times. *[W/]ith the 
present state of theatrical perfor- 
mances in this country,” she replied, 
. any attempt on the part of 
Christians to identify themselves 
rw them will be productive of 


and the general cause. . . . How- 
ever specious may be the idea of 
reforming dramatic amusements, 
it is wholly impracticable. The world is 
not yet good enough for it to succeed." 
Mrs. Stowe’s pious dismissal of such re- 
quests cost her uncounted millions of dol- 
lars in royalties from future dramatiza- 
tions of her book. The Howard family's 
version alone became an American insti- 
tution, regularly performed throughout 
the country during the next ninety years.* 
Four-year-old Cordelia debuted as Lit- 
tle Eva in Troy, on September 27, 1852. 
After a hundred performances, Howard 
felt confident enough to take his compa- 
ny to New York City, where the produc- 
tion opened in a theater owned by his 
brother-in-law, a realist who held out lit- 
tle hope for its success. But to embolden 
reluctant Christians, he came up with a 
masterly endorsement, written and 
signed by a well-known, local clergyman 
whom he had somehow coerced into at- 
tending the opening night performance. 
The following day, a notice appeared in a 
prominent New York newspaper, directly 
beneath an advertisement for the play: 
“The question has been asked, would it 
be improper for clergymen and church 
members to visit the National Theater 
during the performance of this piece? 
Our answer would be . . . [that] there 
would be no impropriety in the religious 
portion of the community witnessing it. 
*When Cordelia finally outgrew the role of Little 


Eva, she played Evas mother, Marie, and then, final- 
ly, old Miss Ophelia. 
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It is a moral, religious and instructive il- 
lustration of the work of Mrs. Stowe. . . . 
The representation of Little Eva by little 
Cordelia Howard should be witnessed by 
every lady in the land." 

Won over by this commendation from 
such a trustworthy source, the “religious 
portion" of New Yorks community was 
soon storming the doors to witness this 
angelic child being lifted heavenward by 
invisible wires once every night and 
twice on Saturdays. Little Cordelia thus 
became the first bona fide child star of 
the American theater; moreover, she ac- 
tually broke Christians’ long-standing 
ban against Satans Palace! 

But a second, hidden element con- 
tributed to the plays success: It capital- 
ized on the everyday tragedy of child- 
hood death. In nineteenth-century 
America, diphtheria, scarlet fever, pneu- 
monia, and a host of other incurable dis- 
eases carried off thousands of children 
every year. Countless others died in such 
commonplace occurrences as lockjaw, 
fire, snakebite, scalding, or accidental 
drowning in cisterns, wells, or ponds. 
Death had emptied at least one cradle in 
every household, and mothers had to 
bear eight children if six were to reach 
adulthood. 
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In this Victorian era, popular religious 
devotion and reverence toward God car- 
ried the cult of the guardian angel a step 
beyond its original intent. It became ac- 
cepted as gospel that these innocents, 
who were, as the saying went, “too good 
to live,” were not only gathered to the bo- 
som of God, but were thereupon trans- 
formed into “angel children,” serving as 
powerful intercessors for their families be- 
fore the heavenly throne. With her edify- 
ing deathbed scene, Little Cordelia be- 
came an honorary member of that angelic 
choir. 

Howard found his play was not only a 
box office hit, but had come to be regard- 
ed as a “religious drama.” Attending a 
performance of Uncle Toms Cabin be- 
came “an obligation of conscience” for 
thousands of Christians who had former- 
ly equated a proscenium arch with the 
very gate of hell. Cordelia compelled en- 
tire congregations to pay for the privilege 
of experiencing vicariously in a theater 
what was a common tragedy at home— 
namely grown men being brought to 
their knees by the death of an ethereal 
“angel child." Other playwrights copied 
Howards secret to success, and the great 
"Tom Show" rush began. 

On the Mississippi Rivers show boats, 
entire families worked as entertainers. 

— .s When news of Little 

Cordelias success and 
the California gold 
rush simultaneously 
reached the prolific 
Chapman family, 
whose children all per- 
formed, they set out 
for San Francisco, 
where ^ entertainers 
were enjoying an un- 
precedented boom. The 
gold-rush population 
was comprised mostly 
of single men with gold 
dust in their pokes and 
time on their hands. 
They flocked to theaters 
without any feelings of 
guilt and did not find Ed- 
win Booths Hamlet too 
highbrow or Irish-born 
Lola Montezs “Spider 
Dance” too shockingly 
erotic. 
San Francisco also 
played host to a bevy of 
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sedate little girls who entertained in re- 
mote gold-mining camps. Many young 
miners, lonesome for their younger sis- 
ters, and fathers, homesick for their own 
daughters, viewed these "fairy stars" as 
surrogate children. Although they all en- 


ELsie Janis, the sweetheart 
of the A.E.F." 


When her family faced severe financial prob- 
lems in the late 18805, then-four-year-old Elsie 
Leslie (left) began her acting career with the 
help of the renowned thespian Joseph Jefferson. 
Before retiring at the age of 18 to marry, Leslie 
had starred in such productions as Rip Van 
Winkle, Little Lord Fauntleroy, and The 
Prince and the Pauper. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, Elsie Janis (above) was groomed for the 
stage by her mother, and as a young woman 
during World War I, she became the darling of 
Americas doughboys, who appreciated her vis- 
its to the front on their behalf. 


joyed immense popularity, one outshone 
all the others—Lotta Crabtree, the 
daughter of a luckless miner, John, and 
his single-minded wife, Mary Ann. 
Much put upon by her footloose spouse, 
Mary Ann longed to escape the drudgery 
of running a boarding house in a grubby 
gold camp. Six-year-old Lotta, with her 
flashing brown eyes, auburn hair, and pi- 
quant smile was the apple of her moth- 
ers eye, and her talent would be Mary 
Anns ticket out of Rabbit Creek. 

Billed variously as “The California Dia- 
mond” and “The San Francisco Fa- 
vorite,” Lotta Crabtree mastered jigs, 
reels, clogs, and rousing walkabouts; 
sang ballads; played the banjo; blackened 
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Silent film star Mary Pickford (above) wore 
long, golden curls to keep her girlish appear- 
ance long into womanhood in order to take ad- 
vantage of the craze for child stars that gripped 
Hollywood in the 1920s. Recognizing the po- 
tential of some child actors for long-term star- 
dom, Louis B. Mayer of MGM Studio, shown 
below with Jackie Cooper, signed several to ex- 
clusive contracts and provided them with roles 
that would carry them into adulthood. 


her face for minstrels; and toured in tent 
shows. Leaving California in her teens, 
she went on to New York to take the East 
by storm, then starred for many years as a 
dancer, actress, and comedienne in the 
stage version of Dickens’ The Old Curios- 
ity Shop. Former forty-niners, her life- 
long, adoring fans, turned up in her audi- 
ences everywhere. She neither dated nor 
married, retaining her childlike inno- 
cence to the end of her career. When she 
retired in 1892 at the age of 45, Lotta was 
the most famous and beloved female per- 
former in America, and the richest, hav- 
ing earned $4 million! 

In the late 1880s, Elsie Leslie appeared 
on the theatrical horizon. Unlike Lotta, 
who never lost the rambunctious style of 
her gold rush origins, Elsie was the 
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essence of Gay Nineties’ pro- 
priety and sentiment. With 
her cameo-like features and 
cascading golden hair, she 
was togged out in more vel- 
vet, lace, and ribbons than a 
Victorian valentine. 

The daughter of an afflu- 
ent, New Jersey couple, Elsie 
was only four when her fa- 
thers health failed and he lost 
his business. The renowned 
actor, Joseph Jefferson, who 
had a home nearby, be- 

friended the family by offer- 
ing to cast Elsie and her old- 
er sister in a new produc- 
tion of his perennially pop- 
ular Rip Van Winkle. The 

Leslies, strict Methodists, 
z still frowned on the theatri- 
9 cal profession, but their 
3 straitened circumstances 
9 forced them to accept Jef- 
B fersons offer. 

5 After she had toured 
ù with Jefferson for two 
я years, the actor intro- 
duced Elsie to New York producer Daniel 
Frohman, who cast the six-year-old in a 
short curtain-raiser entitled Edithas Bur- 
glar. It was little more than а playlet, fea- 
turing the perfect angel child and a bur- 
glar who has broken into her family 
home. The characters sheer goodness 
promises to redeem the thief and turn him 
from his wicked ways Given the times, 
this sugary plot was highly successful. 
Elsie went on to star in a stage produc- 
tion of Frances Burnetts Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and then toured for years play- 


ing both parts in Mark Twains The Prince 
and the Pauper, which was her most de- 
manding role. The darling of Jeffersons 
company, Elsie earned praise from critics 
for the quality of her acting, and in 1898, 
when she was 18, she starred in a produc- 
tion of Richard Sheridans The Rivals, her 
last role before retiring to marry, having 
held aloft the torch of childhood inno- 
cence for 14 years. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, 
thousands of mothers had seen Cordelia 
Howard and Lotta Crabtree, or marveled 
at one of Elsie Leslie’s lavishly costumed 
plays. Many of these mothers dreamed 
that a daughter of theirs might win simi- 
lar acclaim. One such mother was Jenny 
Bierbower of Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
own precocious “Little Elsie” had been 
reciting poems and playing the typical 
angelic childs deathbed scene since she 
was five years old. After changing their 
family name to Janis, the cock-sure Jenny 
set about steering her daughters career 
toward stardom. 

Elsie Janis was amazingly versatile 
and had a genius for impersonations. 
When she visited the front lines in 
France during World War 1, she attract- 
ed a corps of loyal male fans. These 
doughboys never forgot that she had 
risked her life to entertain them. Later, 
she starred in Broadway musicals, 
toured in vaudeville, and after retiring, 
became a screenwriter in Hollywood. 

While Elsie Janis was still a child, her 
pretty dresses were the envy of a five- 
year-old actress named “ВаБу Gladys" 
Smith, whose mother, Charlotte, took 
her to visit Elsies dressing room. Jenny 
Janis gave Mrs. Smith some professional 


tips that, combined with the advent of 
motion pictures, transformed Baby 
Gladys into the actress who became 
“Магу Pickford" of silent movie fame. 

The child star craze was so strong that 
even after she became too old for the 
roles, Mary continued to portray very 
young girls. By the time changing fash- 
ions forced her to cut off her long gold- 
en curls and act her age, Mary Pickford 
was well past thirty. In adult roles, her 
popularity quickly waned, but by then 
she was a multimillionaire. 

Jackie Coogan, the first major motion- 
picture and twentieth-century child star, 
rocketed to world-wide fame in 1920. The 
four-year-old son of vaudevillians Jack 
and Lillian Coogan, Jackie was discovered 
by comedian Charlie Chaplin, when the 
Coogans act played in California. 

The stage had placed a distance be- 
tween actors and their audience. But 
when a motion picture was projected on 
a movie screen many times larger than 
life, in a hushed and darkened theater, 
the effect was overpowering, and audi- 
ence response was intense. Co-starring 
with Chaplin in The Kid, Jackie's enor- 
mous brown eyes appeared to be great 
pools of innocence. He was the quintes- 
sential angel child and became an 
overnight sensation. 

Waves of Victorian sentimentality 
from the past century spilled onto the 
pages of the new journalistic entity cre- 
ated by Hollywood—the movie maga- 
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One of the child stars who made the transi- 
tion to adult roles was Mickey Rooney 
(above, in center). Margaret O'Brien (right), 
who became a star in the 1940s, was the last 
of the young actors to fit the mold of the “an- 
gel children” that had characterized the 
youthful thespians for almost a century. 


zine. Chaplin, the first to gush over his 
co-star to Photoplay, was quoted as say- 
ing: “Ah, Jackie, wonderful Jackie! [He] 
is inspiring and inspired . . . His person- 
ality is beautiful, lovely. Its spiritual. You 
feel close to his spirituality." 

But Chaplins rhetoric paled beside the 
gilded praise of Herbert Howe, a veteran 
interviewer of grown-ups who, awestruck 
in the presence of this golden child, wrote: 
"Am I hypnotized? Is he genius or child?’ 
... [He] recited with a reverence close to 
holy, ‘My Madonna . . . . And I went away 
wondering. For me Jackie is a masterpiece 
of life. Can the world change or time alter 
such a masterpiece?" 

There was both prophecy and irony in 
Howe’ rhetorical question, for a particu- 
larly cruel fate would befall this child 
when he reached his majority (see Side- 
bar on page 42). But until that time, his 
life resembled that of a crown prince. 
Idolized by fans the world over, he drew 
huge salaries, ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a week, and lived in a mansion 
that had three Rolls-Royces in the garage. 

In 1920, the same year that The Kid was 
released, a young woman from the small 
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Wisconsin town of Lancaster, curious to 
watch a movie being made, visited Centu- 
ry Studio, located on a seedy stretch of 
Sunset Boulevard known as “Poverty 
Row.” Having two remarkably obedient 
children, she parked her four-year-old 
daughter, Louise, inside the door of the set 
and her nineteen-month-old baby girl, 
Peggy, on a nearby electrician’s stool. 

Between takes, Fred Fishback, the di- 
rector, happened upon the younger of 
the children, who was sitting on the 
stool. For months he had been scouring 
Hollywood for just such a comical-look- 
ing toddler, and here she was. Fishback 
asked the child’s mother, Marian Mont- 
gomery, to bring her daughter in for an 
interview the following day. 

Most movie mothers would have 
nailed their shoes to the front office floor 
at such an invitation, but this mother 
was different. Her husband, Jack, a for- 
mer cowboy and now a double for West- 
ern star, Tom Mix, disapproved of 
women visiting studios, especially tak- 
ing their children along. Although fear- 
ful that she would incur his wrath, Mar- 
ion could not reject such a tempting 
stroke of luck. Without his knowledge, 
she took this author to the interview. 

Fishback cast me under the name of 
"Baby Peggy” in: a two-reel comedy, 


Playmates, co-starring with "Brownie 
the Wonder Dog." The studio execu- 
tives liked what they saw and signed me 
to a seven-year contract and a three- 
hundred-dollar-a-month salary. My par- 
ents were ecstatic. Of course, producers 
knew that cute children had short pro- 
fessional lives; after seven years Baby 
Peggy would probably be over the hill. 
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PARENTAL GREED 


Jackie Coogan was due to inherit his childhood earnings of $4 million on his 

twenty-first birthday. In 1935, a year before he reached his majority, Jackie and 

three friends went on a weekend dove-hunting trip into Mexico, with Jackie's 

father at the wheel of a brand new roadster. As he drove the youths home 
to his ranch near San Diego, the elder 
Coogan overshot a sharp turn on a narrow 
mountain road, and the car hurtled down 
into a boulder-strewn ravine. Only Jackie 
survived the crash. 

A year after his fathers death, Jackie's 
mother married Arthur Bernstein. All talk 
of Jackie's "inheritance" ceased, and he be- 
gan to have serious misgivings about ever 
receiving it. In 1938, Jackie, now in financial 
difficulties, sued his mother and stepfather 

; for his childhood earnings. But the defen- 
< dants’ lawyers stated the law was on their 
В side; in the state of California, all money 
ё earned by minors legally belonged to their 
8 parents. The Coogan Corporation, worth 
$700, 000 when the i a was gradually pared down by legal costs. Fi- 
nally, Jackie settled out of court for a mere $126,000. 

During the trial, Louis B. Mayer—Wwho had once paid Jackie $20,000 a week 
as a child star—offered him a $2,500-a-week МСМ contract, providing he 
drop "this shameful law suit against your mother. No red-blooded American 
boy ever sues his own по ег” When Jackie explained that he could not be- 
cause “Му lawyers are handling it on a contingency basis,’ Mayer immediate- 
ly ordered Jackie out of his office, vowing: “l'Il see to it you never work at any 
studio in this town ever again.’ After that encounter, Jackie landed a few roles 
in television, but no studio would touch him until after Mayer's death. 

In 1984, Jackie died of a heart attack at the age of seventy, still crusading 
for passage of a state or federal law that would force parents of perform- 
ing children to set up trust funds for their underage wage earners. And 
Coogan was not the only child star victimized by parental greed. Neither 
Darla Hood nor “Spanky” McFarland of "Our Gang" fame, ever saw а 
dime of ten years’ worth of their substantial salaries. When he was 17 
years old, "Dickie" Moore's parents demanded he pay rent for his bed- 
room in the house his own money built. Edith Fellows, under contract to 
Columbia, had been abandoned by her mother as a young child and was 
raised by her paternal grandmother, who taught her to sing, dance, and act 
to support them both. When Edith was 12, her mother reappeared, 
charged the grandmother with kidnapping, and sued for custody of Edith 
and her earnings. It cost Edith her life savings to win a countersuit. 

In 1938 Freddie Bartholomew, one of MGM's brightest child stars, was 
divested of a million dollars in childhood earnings when a battery of law- 
suits—27 in all—were filed by his avaricious relatives. These actions 
brought him into court so often that he was dismissed by MGM because 
he no longer had time to work. * 
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But dame fortune took a special shine 
to me, and audiences took Baby Peggy 
to their hearts. The studio publicized me 
as the youngest comedienne in theatri- 
cal history—which was probably true— 
and the youngest star in film, a fact that 
was uncontested. 

During the next two years, I made 150 
two-reel comedies for Century Studio, 
many with Brownie; after he died, I 
starred on my own. Most of the two- 
reelers were spoofs of classic fairy tales 
or pint-size satires of the characters— 
Rudolph Valentinos The Sheik, Pola Ne- 
gris femme fatale in Kiss Me, and Mae 
Murrays Мету Widow—played by 
reigning stars. 

Because silent film spoke an interna- 
tional language, I had a vast following in 
Europe and Asia as well as America. My 
fan mail averaged more than 5,000 letters 
a day; 1,708,200 by actual count in 1923 
alone. After I moved to Universal at aged 
three-and-a-half to star in feature-length 
melodramas, I earned $10,000 a week. 

The child-star era was now nearing its 
peak, with Jackie Coogan and me as 
Baby Peggy the universally acknowl- 
edged leaders. But all too often those 
who carried the torch of innocence were 
themselves betrayed. The role reversal of 
breadwinner and dependent wreaked 
havoc with my family. Our home be- 
came a war zone, my parents' marriage a 
shambles. But the situation was addic- 
tive, who could walk away from that 
much easy money? 

My parents and the Coogans were 
friends, and home life was stormy for 
Jackie, too. His father was a martinet, 
bragging to reporters that Jackie knew 
nothing of the value of money, while de- 
liberately keeping the boy in ignorance. 
Lillian Coogan engaged in an affair with 
Jackie’s business manager, Arthur Bern- 
stein, and was sued for alienation of af- 
fections by the gentlemans wife. It took 
$600,000 of Jackies money to silence 
the infuriated spouse. The scandal mor- 
tified Jackie and destroyed the Coogans’ 
marriage. 

In 1923, Baby Peggy was signed to a 
three-picture contract at $1 million each, 
with Sol Lessers Principal Pictures. The 
three films covered by the contract were 
Captain January, Helen’ Babies, and Heidi, 
which I did not make due to differences 
of opinions between Lesser and my fa- 
ther. In Captain January, the angel-child 


formula worked like a charm. When the 
old lighthouse keeper nods off, the 
doughty four-year-old toils up the spiral 
stairs to kindle the life-saving beacon. 
Her heroism not only saves storm-tossed 
ships, but spares her adoptive father from 
being dismissed for criminal negligence. 
When I turned six, my two upper front 
teeth fell out. Precisely because Baby Peg- 
gy did not play the kid next door, but was 


a “personality star” like Garbo or Swan- = 


son, this normal rite of passage spelled 
the end of my film career. At the eleventh 
hour, however, I landed a job as a vaude- 
ville headliner, wearing an upper plate 
and earning a not-too-shabby $2,500 a 
week for four more golden years. I did 
not return to Hollywood until 1932, 
when financial circumstances forced me 
to try a “comeback” in films. We were 
destitute, my parents having spent my 
earnings of more than $2 million. 
Talking pictures brought a new kind 
of child star to Hollywood. Sound not 
only revolutionized how films were 
made, but what child stars did in them. 
In the popular new musicals, singing 
and dancing, not redemption, were the 
order of the day. Nevertheless, Shirley 
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The appeal of the child actors for the public 
made the marketing of products based on 
their stage and screen images, especially dolls 
such as this Shirley Temple model, a natural 


and profitable extension of their fame. 


Temple was a bona fide fixer-upper who 
cheered a nation crushed by the Great 
Depression. She starred in a musical re- 
make of my melodramatic Captain Janu- 
ary; it was a concoction of broad come- 


dy and non-stop tap routines performed 
by its tireless little star. 

In Hollywood, I attended Lawlor’ 
Professional School together with Mick- 
ey Rooney, Jane Withers, Edith Fellows, 
and the yet-to-be-discovered Gower 
Champion and Judy Garland. While I 
felt that I was a dismal failure at 15 years 
old, several of these schoolmates told 
me later that they held me in awe, as the 
legendary pioneer who had inspired 
their mothers to launch their own ca- 
reers. Judy told me that her mother had 
played the pit piano for my films and 
dreamed of her own baby becoming a 
star someday. Eventually I stopped fret- 
ting about my childhood failures. I left 
Hollywood and studied to become a his- 
torian and writer, the professions I 
would follow all my adult life. 

In 1942, the richly talented Margaret 
O’Brien made her film debut in the 
wartime drama Journey for Margaret. 
Playing a war orphan, she was more 
helpless than heroic, but angelic all the 
same. She was also the last to fit the 
long-established child-star mold, partly 
because she was placed under contract 

continued on page 60 
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DID THE 


DO IT? 


BY JAMES V. WRITER Inthe years following the Spanish- 
American War, an Army medical team led by Major 
Walter Reed risked their own lives to unravel the 


mystery surrounding the cause of the dreaded yellow fever. 


AFTER THE BATTLE Of San- 
tiago de Cuba during 
the Spanish-American 
War, Theodore Roo- 
sevelt, then colonel of 
the *Rough Riders," 
told a friend, “At pre- 
sent I am ardently 
longing to be out of 
here before yellow 
fever knocks us out." 
Roosevelt and his men § 
had proven their brav- 5 
ery under fire; resisting 5 3 
the dreaded, mysteri- Е 
ous, and lethal scourge 2 2 
of yellow fever was 9 
something else entire- = 
ly. So, when Roosevelt and other senior 
officers, including Commanding General 
Rufus Shafter, felt that American soldiers 
were being needlessly retained in Cuba as 
the peak of the yellow fever season ap- 
proached, they pressured the War Depart- 
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ment to bring the 
men home. In a letter 
to General Shafter, 
which was deliberate- 
ly leaked to the press, 
Roosevelt described 
the weakened condi- 
tion of his troops. 
Army surgeons, he 
said, were certain that 
if yellow fever at- 
tacked, more than 
half the men would 
die: “I write only be- 
cause I cannot see our 
men, who have fought 
so bravely and who 
have endured ex- 
treme hardship and danger so uncom- 
plainingly go to destruction . . . ." 

People called it yellow jack, for the flag 
raised by ships to warn that there was 
yellow fever aboard, and during the 
nineteenth century, it was “simply the 
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In his painting, Conquerors of Yellow Fever (left), Dean Cornwell pays tribute to the com- 
mission led by Dr. Walter Reed, shown standing on the stairway, whose members rished their 
lives in the quest to determine how yellow fever was spread. Also depicted are Dr. Carlos 
Juan Finlay (in civilian dress), who theorized that the mosquito might be the culprit, and Dr. 
Jesse W Lazear (administering the injection), who gave his life in testing that hypothesis. By 
1905, when the city of New Orleans waged war on the mosquito in an effort to stem an out- 
break, Finlay’s theory was accepted as “a proven fact” (above). 
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single most dreaded disease in the Amer- 
icas." In the United States, yellow fever 
came in the spring or summer and 
stayed until the first frost. With each out- 
break, the initial case was inevitably fol- 
lowed about two weeks later by others, 
its victims attacked indiscriminately in 
both cities and towns, and among the 
rich and the poor, the young and the old. 
Devastating yellow fever epidemics 
swept through many of Americas South- 
ern and East Coast port cities during the 
nations early history In the years between 
1702 and 1800, the fever appeared rough- 
ly 35 times, with an epidemic in Philadel- 
phia killing more than four thousand in 
1793. An estimated half-million Ameri- 
С eee Ns contracted the fever be- 
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American cities fell victim to outbreaks of yel- 
low fever more than thirty times prior to 
1800, with the deadliest attach hitting 
Philadelphia in 1793. The citizens of not-too- 
distant Burlington, New Jersey, were warned 
how to profit from the experience gained in 
Philadelphia should the disease spread from 
there (inset). Seaports felt the effects of the dis- 
ease most often, and theories about its origins 
abounded. During the nineteenth century, 
about 100,000 died of yellow fever during 
outbreahs that caused people to flee the 

Рон Hampton Roads, Virginia, area (above), and 
Slo E devastated Shreveport, Louisiana (below). 
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ing houses wherein people had died. Ac- 
quaintances and friends avoided each 
other in the streets, and only signified 
their regard by a cold nod. The old cus- 
tom of shaking hands fell into such gen- 
eral disuse, that many were affronted at 
even the offer of the hand." Dr. Benjamin 
Rush, whose letters and autobiography 
describe that epidemic in detail, noted 
that mosquitoes were unusually plentiful 
in Philadelphia that year. During an epi- 
demic in New York two years later, 
Noah Webster wrote *musquetoes [sic.] 
were never before known by the oldest 
inhabitants to have been so numerous." 


Yellow fever is an acute, infectious viral 
disease, with characteristics ranging 
from fever and flu-like symptoms in 
mild cases, to jaundice, internal bleed- 
ing, and liver and kidney damage in se- 
vere attacks. Latin Americans named the 
disease after another of its more dramat- 
ic features, el vomito negro—the black 
vomit. At the time of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, the mortality rate for yellow 
fever patients was twenty to fifty per- 
cent. Those who survived acquired a 
lifetime immunity from further attacks. 
The fever had been a powerful partner 
of the indigenous people of the 
Caribbean basin in their struggle against 
European colonization. The British, 
French, and Spanish lost whole armies 
to the disease. On the island of Cuba, 
whose physical beauty and commercial 
value made it Spain's most prized pos- 
session, the dreaded fever was an invisi- 
ble ally in the colonys defense. 
Authorities had long suspected that the 
sickness attacking American cities, espe- 
cially the seaports, was the same one that 
permeated the Caribbean islands, with 


Cuba as the most likely hot-spot of conta- ~ 


gion. The disease was an unfortunate and 
deadly consequence of commerce, and lit- 
tle could be done to protect the U.S. cities, 
other than the inspection and quarantine 
of docking ships and their cargo. 

After the Spanish-American War estab- 
lished the United States' presence in the 
Caribbean, the eradication of yellow fever 
became a government priority. At war 
councils in April and May of 1898, advi- 
sors warned President William McKinley 
that the United States could not assemble 
an invasion force before the yellow fever 
season began. But the presidents insis- 
tence on a quick strike at Cuba meant 
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that the invasion had to commence in 
late June, at the start of the rainy—and 
yellow fever—season. Although the 
Spanish surrender came just 25 days after 
fighting began, it was not quick enough; 
the yellow fever onslaught had already 
begun. ^The man who conquers yellow 
fever would be the real conqueror of 
Cuba," wrote Marie Gorgas, wife of Ma- 


jor William Crawford Gorgas, the physi- 
cian who served as the U.S. Armys chief 
sanitarian on the island. 

Major Gorgas had earlier contracted a 
mild case of yellow fever at Fort Brown, 
Texas. As a survivor, he could study and 
work with the disease with impunity. 
Like most doctors at the time, Gorgas 
thought cleanliness could prevent the 
infection. “Let me give [Havana] a good 
scouring and a bath,” he wrote, “and 
yellow fever and other diseases will dis- 
appear.” Gorgas did his job well; “[Ha- 
vana] had become as orderly; as clean, 
and as civilized in its appearance as Fifth 


Avenue.” Immediately following this 
cleansing, yellow fever seemed on the 
wane on the island. Within several 
months, however, its vengeful return 
had disproven the cleanliness theory, 
leaving The New York Times to declare 
that the notion that “it is caused by un- 
sanitary conditions must be thrown 
aside . . . and others sought.” 
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Virginia-born physician, Major Walter Reed 
(above), was appointed in 1900 to lead a 
commission based in Havana, Cuba, to in- 
vestigate the cause of the spread of yellow 
fever. After several months of intensive and 
dangerous research, his team succeeded in 
proving that the disease was spread by the 
bite of infected mosquitoes. 


In 1900, there were 1,200 reported cases 
of yellow fever in Havana, and the disease 
was rampant throughout Cuba. In that 
year alone, more than 25,000 immigrants, 
mostly Spanish, arrived on the island, 
adding to a population already swelled by 
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American civilian and military personnel. 
These vulnerable newcomers, with no im- 
munity to the disease, unwittingly provid- 
ed the fuel for an explosion of cases. Amer- 
ican General Fitzhugh Lee, consul general 
to Cuba, said the scourge “is worse than I 
ever knew it to be.” Meanwhile, at an 
American officers’ mess of eight men, an 
old English toast was resurrected: *To those 


Dr. Carlos Juan Finlay was not the first to 
suggest that yellow fever was spread by mos- 
quitoes, but he was the first to implicate a 
single species, the Aédes aegypti (above). 


who are gone already and heres to the next 
to go!" Six of the men were soon dead. 

The Armys surgeon general, George 
Miller Sternberg, assembled a special 
board of four medical officers—James 
Carroll, Aristides Agramonte, Jesse 
Lazear, and Walter Reed—and ordered 
them to meet “at Camp Columbia, Que- 
mados, Cuba, for the purpose of pursu- 
ing scientific investigations with refer- 
ence to the infectious diseases prevalent 
on the island of Cuba." The directive giv- 
en the commission did not mention yel- 
low fever by name; nonetheless, its mem- 
bers understood that their mission was to 
find the cause of this killer disease. 


The eminently qualified leader of the 
commission, Major Walter Reed, was 
born in Belroi, Virginia, in 1851. He held 
medical degrees from both the University 
of Virginia and New York City’s Bellevue 
Medical College. After working for five 
years, mostly as a public health physician, 
in Brooklyn, New York, Reed applied to 
the U.S. Army Medical Corps and was in- 
ducted as a first lieutenant in 1875. He 
spent most of the next six years at Army 
outposts in Arizona before receiving a 
post at Fort McKinley, near Baltimore, in 
1881. While there, Reed briefly but en- 
thusiastically studied the new field of 
physiology at Johns Hopkins University. 
After another tour of duty on the fron- 
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tier, Reed was reassigned in 1890 to Bal- 
timore. Back at Johns Hopkins, he 
formed an association with Dr. William 
Henry Welch, one of the leading medical 
bacteriologists in the country. After com- 
pleting his studies with Welch, Reed re- 
located to Washington, D.C., where he 
taught at the Army Medical School and 
served as curator of its museum. In 
1898, Reed headed a commission that 
investigated a typhoid fever epidemic in 
U.S. Army camps. His board determined 
that the disease was spread not by conta- 
minated drinking water as previously 
conjectured, but through contact with 
infected persons and their clothing and 
by flies contaminated with human waste. 
Now, as a member of this new board 
formed to investigate yellow fever, Reed 
Z faced a different challenge. He and 
James Carroll sailed for Cuba in the late 
spring of 1900 and were joined at Co- 
lumbia Barracks, Quemados, by Agra- 
monte and Lazear on June 25. Their first 
task was to eliminate Bacillus icteroides, 
which Guiseppe Sanarelli, an Italian re- 
searcher, had suggested as the cause of 
yellow fever. The team quickly accom- 
plished this by collecting and examining 
specimens from 18 patients and finding 
no trace of that germ. 

Having made quick work of Sanarellis 
hypothesis, the board discussed their re- 
maining options: They could either con- 
tinue to search for the elusive yellow 
fever “bacteria” (it was not proven to be a 
virus until twenty years later), or they 
could devote their efforts to the pursuit of 
the fantastic theory of “a crazy Cuban” 
physician, Dr. Carlos Juan Finlay. 

At an 1881 scientific meeting in Ha- 
vana, Finlay had read a paper entitled, 
The Mosquito Hypothetically Considered as 
the Agent in the Transmission of Yellow 
Fever. He was not the first to point a fin- 
ger at the mosquito; Dr. Joshua Nott of 
New Orleans, who thought malaria 
might also be carried by mosquitoes, has 
been credited with the first publication of 
the theory in 1848. Finlay was, however, 
the first to implicate a single species, 
Aédes aegypti. Yet by 1881, some physi- 
cians still refused to believe in the exis- 
tence of germs, much less that they could 
be spread by insects. As a result, Finlays 
theory, like Notts, was met with ridicule. 

For the next twenty years, Dr. Finlay 
and an assistant worked tirelessly to prove 
his “outlandish” hypothesis, but with little 
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success. By 1900, however, research had 
shown that mosquitoes did transmit 
malaria. So while Finlays theory was still 
viewed with skepticism, it had begun to at- 
tract attention. With few other avenues of 
investigation left to follow, Reed was will- 
ing to pursue Finlay’ line of reasoning. 

Just over a hundred miles southwest of 
Havana, in Pinar del Rio, an epidemic of 
“pernicious malaria” raged. Doctors 
Reed and Agramonte rushed to the town 
and quickly discovered that they had 
stumbled into a misdiagnosed yellow 
fever outbreak. Reed noted that because 
yellow fever had not been suspected, the 
usual precautions for handling and dis- 
infecting bedding and clothes were not 
taken. Despite this omission, none of the 
nurses and others who washed or used 
these items became sick. 

The observation that most impressed 
Reed was made at the guardhouse, where 
a prisoner came down with the fever on 
July 12 and soon died. Confined since 
June 6, the dead man could not have 
contracted the disease in town. More 
importantly, his cell mates had remained 
healthy. In a medical journal article, 
Reed reported: “It was conjectured at 
the time that, perhaps, some insect ca- 
pable of conveying the infection, such as 
the mosquito had entered through the 
cell window, bitten this particular pris- 
oner, and then passed out again. This 
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In order to test the theory that yellow fever 
was spread by the mosquito, Dr. Jesse W. 
Lazear (above) subjected himself to the bite 
of an infected insect. Contracting a severe 
case of the disease, he died on September 25, 
1900, about seven days after being bitten. 


Once the mosquito hypothesis had been 
proven, it fell to then-Major William Craw- 
ford Gorgas to rid Havana of the life-threat- 
ening pests. Later, his application in Panama 
of the lessons learned in Cuba made possible 
the long-dreamed-of construction of a canal 
connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


however was only a supposition." 

Meanwhile, Dr. Henry Rose Carter of 
the Marine Hospital Service was busy re- 
organizing the quarantine service in Ha- 
vana. Through careful study of the 
spread of yellow fever in Mississippi, 
Carter had developed a theory called 
"extrinsic incubation." His studies sug- 
gested that the yellow fever germ had to 
change in some way between the first 
and subsequent cases. He did not know 
where the change occurred, but he 
thought it took about two weeks. He had 
written an article detailing his theory, but 
its publication was delayed because it 
was deemed too lengthy. 

Luckily, in 1899 Carter was sent to Ha- 
vana, where he often consulted with the 
other doctors during their investigation. 
The importance of Carters contribution 
to the boards work can be measured by a 
letter Reed wrote to him early in 1901. 
“You must not forget," Reed told him, 
"that your work in Mississippi did more 
to impress me with the importance of an 
intermediate host than anything else put 
together." 

Armed with his observations in Pinar 
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del Río, the association between mosqui- 
toes and malaria, and Carters extrinsic 
incubation concept, Reed decided to fo- 
cus the groups efforts on Finlays mos- 
quito theory. Reed wrote that he did this 
despite “the fact that Finlay had no re- 
sults to show in support of his theory, 
and that the [mosquito theory] had been 
rejected by other investigators . . . ." 

Having decided on the direction the 
research would take, the board faced a 
dilemma. Yellow fever occurred only in 
humans, and at least two out of every 
ten people who contracted the disease 
died from its effects. The board mem- 
bers agonized over using men as they 
would laboratory animals. However, 
they were well aware of the larger ques- 
tion: How many would die, if the risk 
were not taken? 

The doctors decided to pursue the re- 
search, but imposed strict guidelines on 
their work. Each subject would be fully 
informed of the risks and would give his 
free consent. Furthermore, all members 
of the board agreed to take the risk them- 
selves before submitting anyone else to 
it. But just as the experiments were to be- 
gin, Reed was called back to Washington 
to complete a report on his groundbreak- 
ing typhoid fever investigation. 

Tests in Havana got under way despite 
Reeds absence. On August 19, the board 
called Dr. Finlay to ask for his assistance. 
Undoubtedly exhilarated by the recogni- 
tion he was now receiving, Finlay sup- 
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plied the necessary mosquito eggs, while 
Lazear nurtured the insects into adult- 
hood. When attempts to infect Lazear 
and others earlier that month failed, Fin- 
lay was crestfallen. Then, realizing that 
they had neglected to allow for Carters 
extrinsic incubation period, they tried 
again, this time introducing a delay be- 
tween the infected blood meal and the at- 
tempt to transmit the disease. 

On August 27, Dr. Carroll submitted to 
the bite of a mosquito that had fed on four 
yellow fever victims. Writing to Dr. Reed 
that night, he remarked jokingly that “if 
there were anything to the mosquito the- 
ory I should have a good dose . . . .” Car- 
roll became ill on August 30 and was ad- 
mitted the next day to the Las Animas 
Hospital. A return letter from Dr. Reed ex- 
citedly asked, *Did the mosquito do it?" 
Although Carrolls sickness seemed to 
support Finlays theory it was still too 
soon to rule out other possible sources of 
infection. 

While Carroll began a slow recovery, 
Lazear continued the experiments. 
Eleven other volunteers were bitten by 
infected mosquitoes; two of them be- 
came il. Опе volunteer—Private 
William Dean, Troop B, Seventh U.S. 
Cavalry—was asked by Lazear if he 
would be bitten by a mosquito. *Sure 
Doc,” Dean answered, “I ain't scared of 
‘em.” He had been in the tropics for two 
months and, since he claimed never to 
have left the post during that time, he 
had apparently never been exposed to 
yellow fever. Agramonte called Dean the 
“first indubitable case of yellow fever” 
caused by the bite of a mosquito. 

Suddenly, on September 18, Dr. Lazear 
himself fell ill. He told his colleagues that 
five days earlier he had been bitten by a 
wild mosquito that he thought incapable 
of carrying the disease. For a week the 
fever ran its awful course through 
Lazears body, culminating with violent 
delirium and the dreaded black vomit. 
On September 25, Jesse Lazear died, 
leaving behind a wife and two small chil- 
dren, one of whom he had never seen. 
Evidence in Lazear5 personal notebook 
suggested, and his colleagues were con- 
vinced, that the courageous doctor had 
created the “wild mosquito" story and 
had intentionally allowed himself to be 
bitten by an infected mosquito. 

Distressed by Carrolls illness and 
Lazears sudden death, Reed rushed back 
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to Cuba. He now thought he had the proof 
needed to indict the mosquito, but he 
soon realized that there was no real proof 
at all. Only Deans case was unequivocal. 
Furthermore, with Lazear dead, Carroll on 
sick leave, and Agramonte now on leave 
back in the States, Reed had little help to 
continue the research. Undeterred, the res- 
olute doctor dove even more compulsive- 
ly into his work. 

Reed knew that a better-designed ex- 
periment was needed to prove the theory 
conclusively He approached the military 
governor of Cuba, General Leonard 
Wood, for funds to build an experimental 
sanitary station a mile outside of Quema- 
dos. Wood, who was also a physician, un- 
derstood the importance of the work and 


offered $10,000 with a promise that “if 
that is not enough I will give you $10,000 
more." 

Camp Lazear was established on No- 
vember 20, 1900, and was immediately 
placed under strict quarantine. Only the 
board members and the three members of 
the team who possessed an immunity to 
yellow fever were allowed to enter or 
leave the camp. In order to detect poten- 
tial illness early on, everyone not immune 
to the disease had their pulse rate and 
temperature taken three times each day. 

The camp held seven tents and two 
14-by-20-foot frame buildings. It was on 
the two buildings that all attention was 
focused. One, the *Infected Mosquito 
Building," was well ventilated, had good 
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exposure to sunlight, and was divided 
down the middle by a fine wire screen. 
The other, dubbed the *Infected Cloth- 
ing and Bedding Building," was inten- 
tionally left dark and stuffy. 

When the team requested volunteers 
for the experiments, many more came 
forward than were needed, for all be- 
lieved that if they stayed in Cuba long 
enough, they would contract yellow fever 
anyway. Private John E. Kissinger pre- 
sented himself first; John J. Moran, a 
civilian clerk, followed. Offered $100 in 
gold to allow themselves to be bitten by 
infected mosquitoes and an additional 
$100 in gold if they became ill, Kissinger 
and his brave cohorts declined the re- 
ward, explaining that they volunteered 


Following the confirmation that yellow fever 
was spread by the mosquito, then-Major 
William Gorgas directed his resources to- 
ward ridding Havana’ crowded neighbor- 
hoods (above) of the insect, and succeeded in 
reducing disease-related fatalities from thou- 
sands in peak years to none during 1902-04. 


“solely in the interest of humanity and 
the cause of science.” Reed, it is said, 
touched his cap and said respectfully, 
“Gentlemen, I salute you.” 

Kissinger, bitten numerous times be- 
tween November 20 and December 5, 
survived the resulting sickness. Moran 
was repeatedly fed upon by infected 
mosquitoes but did not become ill. Four 
Spanish immigrants exposed to the tiny 
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insects all came down with yellow fever. 
Given these results, Reed was convinced 
that he and his colleagues had now 
proven that the disease could be spread 
by the bite of an infected mosquito. “Re- 
joice with me, sweetheart,” he jubilantly 
wrote to his wife, “as aside from the an- 
titoxin of Diphtheria and Koch's discov- 
ery of the tubercle bacillus, [this discov- 
ery] will be regarded as the most impor- 
tant piece of work, scientifically, during 
the 19th Century....” 

The self-congratulation was a bit pre- 
mature, however, since the research had 
not determined if this was the only way 
the disease was spread. There were oth- 
er theories, such as the long-held belief 
that infected clothes or belongings 
caused contagion, which had to be elim- 
inated before the culpability of the mos- 
quito could be proven conclusively. 

To put these other hypotheses to the 
test, attention shifted to the "Infected 
Clothing and Bedding Building," where 
three large boxes filled with the soiled 
bedclothes of yellow fever patients had 
been delivered. On 19 consecutive nights, 
volunteers unpacked the boxes, thor- 
oughly shaking each filthy article in order 
to spread the “infected” material around 
the room. For three weeks, the volunteers 
slept in beds made with this bedding. 
Each morning they stripped the beds and 
repacked the items; each night they re- 
peated the horror. Part way through their 
trial, a fourth box containing sheets soiled 


| with the bloody fecal matter of a fever fa- 


tality, was delivered. The sickening odor 
forced the volunteers to flee the building, 
but they soon returned to finish the ex- 
periment. At the end of their ordeal, the 
members of this group endured a five-day 
quarantine; all emerged in perfect health. 

On December 21, infected mosqui- 
toes were released into one side of the 
Infected Mosquito Building, in which all 
items had been disinfected by steam. 
John Moran, who seemed determined to 
get yellow fever, entered the infested 
side of the building, while two other vol- 
unteers entered the mosquito-free side. 
On Christmas morning, Moran finally 
contracted a non-fatal case of the dis- 
ease. As 1900 drew to a close, Walter 
Reed proudly wrote to his wife that he 
and his assistants had lifted “the impen- 
etrable veil that surrounded the causa- 
tion of this most wonderful, dreadful 
pest of humanity. . . . The prayer that has 


been mine for twenty years, that I might 
be permitted in some way or at some 
time to do something good to alleviate 
human suffering has been granted! A 
thousand Happy New Years." 


The yellow fever-carrying mosquitoes 
were ubiquitous in Havana and control 
was thought impossible. Thanks to the 
boards brilliant work, every resident of 
Havana now knew that the infernal 
pests were more than just a nuisance; 
they were winged grim reapers. 

Fortunately, Major Jefferson Kean, act- 
ing surgeon general for the Department 
of Cuba, saw a way to subdue the vast in- 
sect horde. He wrote General Order No. 
6, which required mosquito controls to 
be implemented at every military post in 
Cuba. One biographer has since credited 
Kean with doing more than anyone else, 
except General Leonard Wood, to make 
the boards work a success. 

The task of demonstrating the practical 
application of Reed’ theory fell to William 
Gorgas, who had never believed his friend 
Finlays theories and remained uncon- 
vinced by Reed's experiments. But he was 
a good soldier and a better sanitarian. His 
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previous scouring of Havana had failed to 
halt yellow fever, but now he knew what 
he was looking for. A bit reluctant in the 
beginning, Gorgas soon mounted a mas- 
sive assault on the yellow fever mosquito. 
He searched out their eggs and larvae, iso- 
lated yellow fever patients behind fine 
wire screens as soon as they were identi- 
fied, and inventoried and repeatedly in- 
spected every container in the city that 
was capable of holding standing water. 
Within ninety days, Havana was virtually 
free of yellow jack for the first time in 150 
years. Only 18 died from the disease in 
1901, versus thousands in peak years. 
During 1902-04, no one succumbed to 
yellow fever, and in 1905, the scourge 
made a brief appearance and then quietly 
slipped away. 

Gorgas, now a true believer in the 
mosquito theory, eventually put his ex- 
perience to effective use in Panama, dur- 
ing construction of the long-delayed 
canal across the isthmus connecting the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The failure 
of previous attempts to build the canal 
had been due largely to rampant malaria 
and yellow fever. Gorgas became a zeal- 
ous crusader against these scourges, and 


his efforts allowed legions of workers to 
complete what had begun to seem like 
an impossible task. 

The board's success also brought Dr. 
Carlos Juan Finlay the vindication and 
recognition that was his due. His long- 
maligned theory, by which he had stead- 
fastly stood for more than twenty years, 
had been proven, and during the re- 
mainder of his life, Finlay received the 
admiration and thanks of his nation. 

As chairman of the yellow fever 
board, Reed bore ultimate responsibility 
for the success of its work. He gracious- 
ly recognized the work of the many oth- 
ers who had contributed to the triumph, 
especially those—most notably Jesse 
Lazear—who had unselfishly risked 
their lives for the benefit of science. 
Reed had doggedly led his team through 
the misconceptions, fallacies, and fan- 
tastic theories that had held sway for 
centuries to find the truth about yellow 
fever. When he died of appendicitis in 
1902, Reed was a hero whose work was 
just beginning to be fully appreciated. ж 


James V. Writer is a freelance writer from 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 
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THEY HAVE GONE the way of gas sta- 
tions whose attendants would ара 
pear automatically to fill your tank 
and clean your windshield, and 
hamburger stands that are not part 
of a chain. They lined the road- 
sides serving as landmarks, giving 
motorists a laugh, and providing 
travel-weary. children with some- 
thing toowatch for—and squabble, 
over 25 fo who would get, to теай, ae, 
the: next one. Between 1926 dgdi 7... 
*1963, the signs carrying Burma- 
Shave jingles were part of the face 
of America, and they represent one 
, the most successful advertising 


Inthe ul). 900s, Minneapolis a 
attorney Robert Ransom Odell 
* concocted a liniment fronra recipe 


im by an ‘old s sea captain. lt was 
an odorilerous, ‘mixture that he 
v stores in that: city 
When Robens son. “Clinton a 
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"KENTUCKY 
lawyer and successful insurance 
salesman, was casting about Гог Ai : 
new, less stressful business as“ uev ani C MOTOR VEH 


recovered from a three-year ill- 
ness, he took over marketing his . 
fathers liniment, which he named icy needed à 
Burma-Vita.* product that péople- required . all 
Clinton and his sons, Allan and she time, not just w vhen, they sul- 
conard, soon found that for heir ro ns: The 
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SLES "Burma". beast: seme of the ingre- 
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BY SHARON CARTER For almost forty years, signs bearing Burma-Shave jingles 
entertained U.S. motorists as they traveled the nation’s roadways, in what was опе 


of the most successful advertising campaigns in the history of American business. 


cream and gave them a.sample of 
such a product from Britain, The . 
Odells тосе the practicality 4... 
ofthe idea. "You didn't; have to,» +. 
pack that wet brush-in your grip; 
where it^would mildew and: get: 
foul-smelling before you got 
home," remembered Leonard, 
Clinton set Carl Noren, formerly 
a cosmetic chemist with the Min- 
neapolis Drug Company, to work 
on devising a formula. Almost 
three jhundred concoctions were 
t tried before, it was discovered, 
quite by accident, that one they 
had mixed about half way through 
the process—Formula 143—gave, 
i. \/ when aged for 4 few months, the 
el kind of x sults fuf Aere Jeeking lei. 
ОЕР Е 
i "initial а to makel, dde 
newproduct proved: frustrating 29. 
until Allan noticed a.set of signs \. 
displayed along a road between `` 
г. Aurora and Joliet, Illinois, to ad- 
; ertse. an upcoming gas station. 
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felt to read each of the signs as they ap- 
peared, Allan wondered “why can’t you 
sell a product that way?” 

The automobile, after all, was coming 
of age. More and more people were tak- 
ing to the roads, whether for business or 
for leisurely Sunday drives. Such an 
arrangement of signs that almost begged 
to be read just might work. 

Initially skeptical of Allan’s idea, Clin- 
ton consulted some advertising people in 
Minneapolis and Chicago, all of whom 
felt that such a scheme would fail. Allan 
persisted nonetheless, talking his father 
into investing two hundred dollars to give 
the idea a try. 

In September 1926, Allan and Leonard 
bought some used boards that they cut 
to three-foot lengths and painted; then 
they hurried to get the signs in place be- 
fore the ground froze. The messages 
stenciled on these first signs, which dot- 
ted two highways leading out of Min- 
neapolis, were straightforward, with no 
rhymes, jingles, or puns. Nonetheless, 
results were almost immediate. “By the 


TAKE A TIP 
FOR YOUR TRIP 
NO WET BRUSH 
TO SOAK 
YOUR GRIP 
BURMA-SHAVE (1931) 


HE HAD THE RING 
HE HAD THE FLAT 


BUT SHE FELT HIS CHIN 
AND THAT 
WAS THAT 
BURMA-SHAVE (1934) 


YOU KNOW 
YOUR ONIONS 
LEFTUCE SUPPOSE 
THIS BEETS ‘EM ALL 
DON'T TURNIP YOUR NOSE 
BURMA-SHAVE (1935) 
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start of the year," according to Leonard, 
“we were getting the first repeat orders 
we'd ever had in the history of the com- 
pany—all from druggists serving people 
who traveled those roads.” 

The Odells were pleased with this suc- 
cess, but needed funds to invest in the 
business. Clinton decided to sell 49 per- 


| 


cent of its stock. Using his considerable 
powers of persuasion, accomplished the 
task in just three weeks, despite having 
an unknown product and an advertising 
campaign that no one outside the family 
believed in. With the capital thus ac- 
quired, they set up a proper sign shop 


ROADSIDE RHYMES 


YOU'VE LAUGHED 
AT OUR SIGNS 
FOR MANY A MILE 
BE A SPORT 
GIVE US A TRIAL 
BURMA-SHAVE (1937) 


WHEN YOU DRIVE 
IF CAUTION CEASES 
YOU ARE APT 
TO REST 
IN PIECES 
BURMA-SHAVE (1940) 


LET'S MAKE HITLER 
AND HIROHITO 
LOOK AS SICK AS 
OLD BENITO 
BUY SAVINGS BONDS 
BURMA-SHAVE (1942) 


COURTESY OF CLINTON ODELL 
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THE STRONG MUSEUM 


early in 1927. Clinton and Allan thought 
up the messages; Allan negotiated with 
landowners to place the signs; and 
Leonard installed them. 

By 1929, the humor associated today in 
the public mind with Burma-Shave began 
to appear. EVERY SHAVER/ NOW CAN 
SNORE/SIX MORE MINUTES /THAN BE- 
FORE/BY USING/BURMA-SHAVE read 
one of that years efforts. A 1930 jingle cel- 
ebrated the era of brushless shaves with 
SHAVING BRUSHES/YOUTLL SOON SEE 
'EM/WAY DOWN EAST/IN SOME/MUSE- 
UM/BURMA-SHAVE. By the end of the 
next year, a thousand sets of signs had 
gone up. 

By then the nation was in the grips of 
the Great Depression and needed some 
lighthearted humor to help it face the 
economic hardship. Thanks largely to 
the success of its signs, the Burma-Vita 
Company went against the national 
trend during the 1930s, never knowing, 
said Carl Noren, *that there was a de- 
pression." Spreading out from the origi- 
nal two Minnesota highways, the signs 


THE WHALE 
PUT JONAH 
DOWN THE HATCH 
BUT COUGHED HIM UP 
BECAUSE HE SCRATCHED 
BURMA-SHAVE (1950) 


HENRY THE EIGHTH 
SURE HAD 
TROUBLE 

SHORT TERM WIVES 

LONG TERM STUBBLE 
BURMA-SHAVE (1960) 


WHEN THE STORK 
DELIVERS A BOY 
OUR WHOLE 
DARN FACTORY 
JUMPS FOR JOY 
BURMA-SHAVE (1963) 


eventually dotted roads in 45 of the 48 
contiguous states; the only exceptions 
were sparsely populated Arizona, Neva- 
da, and New Mexico. 

Advance men went out from the com- 
pany to scout out suitable locations for 
the signs. Prerequisites included the ab- 
sence of other advertising that would 
block part of the series from view, a fair- 
ly level section of roadway, and good vis- 
ibility. People were sure to complain if 
signs were placed in such a way that 
passers-by missed one of the sequence 
because of a curve in the road. Once the 
signs had been in place for a while, the 
advance men would convert themselves 
into salesmen, visiting the local drug- 
stores, and writing up the orders gener- 
ated by the new signs. 

Landowners generally received up to 
$25 for the use of their property, al- 
though a few were able to bargain for 
more. Leases ran for a year, with the re- 
newal handled by mail. Participating 
landowners received a newsletter—Bur- 
ma-Shavings—that made them feel that 
they were part of a unique club. 

Installers known as PhDs—for post- 
hole diggers—spent a good portion of 
the year on the road in trucks that 
quickly became a familiar sight to the 
motoring public. Often these men were 
also called upon to promote the product 
at events in their work areas. Because 
the signs were so familiar in all sections 
of the country, the public assumed that 
Burma-Shave was produced by a large 
company. In reality, Burma-Vita never 
employed more than 35 people. 

As roads got wider and cars faster, the 
company’s sign makers adjusted the 
width and height of the signs, which 
were also placed farther apart on the 
highway to allow greater visibility. At 
first the signs’ colors were changed year- 
ly, but the public seemed to prefer red 
and white, so that combination became 
permanent. Horses, who used the signs 
as back scratchers, presented the great- 
est hazard to the signs—a problem 
solved, for the most part, by raising the 
height of the signposts to ten feet. Stu- 
dents who removed signs to decorate 
their rooms also presented a problem; 
that one was solved by fastening the 


DRIVER § OUT oF GAS 


COURTESY OF CLINTON ODELL 


signs to the posts with bolts that re- 
quired a special wrench to remove. 
When the supply of jingles from the 
members of the Odell family threatened 
to dry up, they announced a yearly con- 
test that would pay a hundred dollars (a 
thousand dollars by the 1950s) for each 
entry used. Every year, thousands sub- 
mitted their creations. After the family 
sifted through the entries, the best ones 
were passed along to company officers 
and board members, each of whom 
would select his favorites. Several weeks 
of meetings at which the relative merits 


The Burma-Vita Company that produced 
Burma-Shave—begun by Clinton Odell 
Geated) and carried on by his sons Leonard 
(eft) and Allan (right)—was very much a 
family operation. Although it got off to a 
shaky start, the company became successful 
when it took a chance on an idea conceived 
by Allan for the roadside advertising cam- 
paign that has since taken its place as a cher- 
ished part of Americana. 


of the submissions were argued took 
place before the final selection was made, 
good taste ranking with humor at the top 
of the judgment criteria. Over the years, 
Reverend E. C. Baird, something of a 
poet and songwriter, submitted the 
greatest number of winning entries. 

The popularity of the signs led to free 
publicity for Burma-Shave, as radio per- 
sonalities such as Bob Hope and Fred 
Allen built the signs into their routines. 


BURMA 


SHAVE 
Sailors on board a ship passing through 
the Bering Strait were flabbergasted to 
see a string of small red signs on an ice 
floe. Although the signs' message was in 
Russian—something to do with polar 
bears according to a crewman who 
knew the language—the final *Burma- 
Shave" was unmistakable; it was all the 
result of a joke perpetrated by the crew 
of a reconnaissance helicopter flying 
ahead of the ship. 

At least two Burma-Shave jingles gen- 
erated publicity that had not been 
counted on. When FREE OFFER! FREE 
OFFER!!/RIP А FENDER/OFF YOUR 
CAR/MAIL IT IN FOR/A HALF-POUND 
JAR/BURMA-SHAVE appeared, the com- 
pany received numerous fenders, in- 
cluding some purchased from local 
junkyards and others detached from toy 
vehicles. Keeping their end of the bar- 
gain, the Odells rewarded the senders 
with the promised half-pound jar of the 
shaving cream, the cost of doing so out- 
weighed by the value of the publicity. 

The dilemma caused by a 1955 jingle 
proved more difficult to solve. FREE— 
FREE/A TRIP/TO MARS/FOR 900 /EMP- 
TY JARS/BURMA-SHAVE seemed like a 
safe enough offer that no one would take 
seriously. But Arliss French, a supermar- 
ket manager in Appleton, Wisconsin, saw 
the message as a challenge—one he want- 
ed to accept. Through advertising in his 
store and in local newspapers—he offered 
15 cents for each jar brought into his 
store—he collected the nine hundred 
empty jars. A company representative 
who visited Appleton to look into 
Frenchs crusade telephoned back to the 
head office that it had generated increased 
business for his store, which boasted 
"some kind of rocket plane . . . that kids 
are swarming all over, and . . . little green 
men on the roof firing toy rocket gliders 
out over the parking lot." 

Because the store was benefiting from 
all the publicity, the Red Owl chain to 
which it belonged approached Burma- 
Shave with the idea of splitting the cost of 
sending French and his wife to Moers— 
pronounced Mars—Germany. With all 
agreed, French arrived at the Burma- 
Shave offices *with a bubble on his head, 
dressed in a silvery space suit with a big 
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red owl on the front." Greeted as celebri- 


Ti ties when their plane landed in Germany, 
| € ||| n 0€ 6 own the Frenches had a great time as guests of 
honor for a three-day festival in Moers. 
O About this time, however, the Burma- 
Largest Civil War Conicrence Ever 609909010906 


fact that Burma-Shaves signs had never 
penetrated the fast-growing cities signif- 


Association for the Preservation icantly hampered sales potential. And in 


addition to its original shaving cream. 
The planned gradual reduction of the 
number of roadside signs was accelerated 


by the new owners, who sent out crews to 


* Bib ie | presentation become an American classic. Fittingly, ће 
mem Odells presented sets of their favorite 

e Ve ' ex area 
еш и eres sign—one from 1948 that read WITHIN 


of Civil War Sites the country, cars were traveling on fast, 

10th Anniversary Celebration new superhighways not on the 
sideroads where Burma-Shave jingles 

=n APP 24 - 27, 1997 — ШАА 
eraton Four гот: ote increased use of other advertising media. 
Hagerstown, Maryland Finally, in February 1963, Philip Morris, 

Inc., announced its purchase of the Bur- 

* More than 30 authors and historians ma-Vita Company, which by then pro- 

e вашей eld Tours to Antietam, South Mountain, | pop dna pui e ss RPM us 


* Meet Don Troiani THIS VALE/OF TOIL/AND SIN/YOUR 
аа Edun e ears ie mee РЕК HEAD GROWS BALD/BUT NOT YOUR 
Cent lues spes sels elutes bove in C. Bearss, James M. McPherson, CHIN—USE/BURMA-SHAVE—10 the 
James 1. "Bud" Robertson, Jr., Gabor Boritt, Gary Gallagher, Harold Henry Ford Museum in Dearborn, Michi- 
Holzer, John Marszalek, Bill Marvel, Alan Nolan, Gordon Rhea. gan, and the Smithsonian Institution, in 
Charles Roland, Jeff Shaara, Wiley Sword. . . and many more! Washington, D.C. Many private citizens, 

; knowing the signs to be an endangered 
Early registration discount available. species, helped themselves to panels be- 


fore the removal crews arrived. 
The genius of Allan Odells simple idea 


Call 1¢ day I (| || uU | np: ele li {| П ГО was evident not just in the sales it had gen- 


erated over the years, but in the public re- 
аскеї 2 i T iniarmati action to the signs disappearance. A car- 
заскеї and registration Informallon! о nnee 
Saturday Evening Post showed wreaths be- 
A M - A m ga ре m ing laid at the last sign, as mourners wailed 
301-669-1400 Fax 301-665-1410 i prostrated ouis along the road- 
side. The American publics sighs for Bur- 
ma-Shave, author William K. Zinsser not- 
11 Public Square, Suite 200 | ed, were “not for something going out of 
Hagerstown, MD 21740 the landscape but for something that is go- 
c : ing out of ourselves. We sigh for a time 
Visit our web site at when the road was full of surprises [and] 
WWW.apcws.org for a time when a young man could cap- 
ture the nation by painting droll signs on 
secondhand boards, though all slick ad- 
vice told him he was crazy" * 
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Sharon Carter is a freelance writer, whose ar- 
ticles have appeared in The New York Times, 
the Wall Street Journal, Vogue, and Good 
Housekeeping. 
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WARREN GRANT MAGNUSON CLINICAL CENTER 


MUSEUM OF MEDICAL RESEARCH 
The search for the cause of yellow fever 
undertaken by Dr. Walter Reed and his 
team in 1900 (see page 44) led to con- 
trol of the disease that had caused 
countless deaths and held the promise 
of more widespread contagion as world 
commerce increased. That battle, how- 
ever, involved just one of the many med- 
ical mysteries that researchers have un- 
raveled in this century. Today, the task of 
finding the answers to such current 
questions as how the AIDS virus gets 
into the cells it destroys falls to medical 
researchers supported by the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH), the principal 
federal agency for medical research in 
the United States. 

The DeWitt Stetten, Jr., Museum of 
Medical Research at the NIH in Bethes- 
da, Maryland, collects and exhibits in- 
struments and other artifacts that docu- 
ment the remarkable contributions to 
human health made during this century. 
This small museum, created only ten 
years ago during the NIH centennial an- 
niversary, preserves these historic ob- 
jects and educates the public about how 
medical researchers uncover new infor- 
mation that leads to better diagnostic 
tests, better strategies for prevention of 
disease, and better therapies. 

One of several agencies of the U.S. 
Public Health Service, which is itself a di- 


TIME TRAVELER 


visiting the past 


vision of the Department of Health and 
Human Services, the NIH originated in 
1887 as the Hygienic Laboratory and 
was located in the attic of the Staten Is- 
land (New York) Marine Hospital. 
Moved to Washington, D.C., in 1891, 
the name was changed to the National 
Institute of Health in 1930. While the 
laboratories were being transferred to 
Bethesda later in that decade, the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute was established, 
the first of several institutes, centers, and 
divisions that have 
since been added 
to the original re- 
search laboratory. 

Today the total 
number of branch- 
es stands at 24, with 
a combined budget 
of more than $12 
billion. Although 
about 6,000 health 
care professionals conduct their research 
at the Bethesda campus, eighty percent of 
the NIH budget is sent to scientists at uni- 
versities and other institutions across the 
United States. 

Some may think that a trip to see mu- 
seum displays relating to twentieth-cen- 
tury medical research hardly counts as 
"visiting the past," but in this field, time 
often seems to move rapidly. The pre- 
antibiotic period, for example, lasted 
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until 1943—just 54 years ago—al- 
though facing a strep throat without an- 
tibiotics now seems as unthinkable as 
life without electric lights, which have 
been in use more than twice as long. Re- 
search that led to the prevention of di- 
etary diseases such as pellagra occurred 


in the early twentieth century, as did the 


Š demonstration that lice and ticks carry 
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"COMPUTERS IN MEDICAL RESEARCH" EXHIBIT 


human diseases. Research before World 
War II made possible the production of 
a vaccine against mosquito-borne yel- 
low fever that protected U.S. troops sta- 
tioned in tropical areas. 

In addition to explaining how the dis- 
coveries of medical researchers have 
made a difference in people’ lives, the 
museums exhibits also seek to bridge 
the gap between the viewer and the 
daunting instruments, bearing high- 
tech names such as electrophoresis, that 
are part of that process. Many exhibits 
have video kiosks for the viewer who 
seeks more information, and printed 
material is provided for those who wish 
to investigate the story in even more 
depth. 

A *museum without walls," the Stetten 
does not occupy a separate building at the 
NIH. Most exhibits 
are located in the 
lobby of the Warren 
Grant Magnuson 
Clinical Center, the 
research — hospital 
on the NIH cam- 
pus, which is open 
every day of the 
year. Admission is 
free. Data on file 
and exhibited items can be made available 
for examination by special arrangement. 

For more information, call 301-496- 
6610 or visit the museums World Wide 
Web page at http//www.nih.gov/od/mu- 
seum. This page contains virtual ex- 
hibits, information about NIH history, 
and links to the health information pro- 
vided by the NIH institutes, centers, and 
divisions. * 

— Victoria A. Harden 
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Whether 
you're coming 
from the 


North orSouth, 
call ahead 


The new Lincoln 
Museum has a 
new look, new 
exhibits, and a 
new address. 

So, if you're not 
sure where to 
find us, call 

219-455-3864. 


She Lincoln © Museum 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
7 


200 East Berry PO. Вох 7838 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 46801-7838 
(219) 455-3864 
Fax (219) 455-6922 


The world’s largest Lincoln museum 
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continued from page 11 
brary catalogs, sales ledgers, and surviv- 
ing subscription-library records to show 
that American women of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries read 
more than is commonly supposed, and 
to detail the nature of the intellectual life 
of women in the colonies. 


IMMORTAL IMAGES: 

A PERSONAL HISTORY OF TWO 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND THE FLAG 
RAISING ON IWO JIMA 

by Tedd Thomey (Naval Institute Press, 
248 pages, $24.95). Author Tedd 
Thomey, a member of the 28th Marine 
regiment that fought on Iwo Jima and 
raised the flags on Mt. Suribachi on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1945, provides a personal story 
of the two photographers—Joe Rosen- 
thal and Sgt. Bill Genaust—who captured 
that momentous occasion on film. 
Rosenthal, an Associated Press photogra- 
pher, became famous around the world 
for his photograph of the flag raising, but 
was later accused of staging the event. A 
Marine cinematographer who was killed 
in battle just nine days after the American 
flag was planted atop Mt. Suribachi, 
Genaust did not receive credit from the 
Marine Corps until 1995 for the motion 
picture he filmed on that memorable day. 
Complementing Thomey’s account are 
other photographs taken by the two men, 
and some that Thomey himself took dur- 
ing a recent visit to Iwo Jima. 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 

NEW HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Narrative by Bruce Catton, edited with an 
introduction by James M. McPherson 
(Viking, 630 pages, $50.00). Published in 
1960 at the approach of the centennial 
commemoration of the Civil War, the 
original edition of this book has more 
than a million copies in print and is con- 
sidered by many to be the finest one-vol- 
ume history of the Civil War ever pub- 
lished. This striking new version im- 
proves upon that high standard by com- 
bining the talents of two Pulitzer Prize 
winners: the original author, Bruce Catton 
(1899-1978), and James McPherson, who 
contributed the new introduction. This 
edition includes countless additional pho- 
tographs, sketches, and paintings with 
updated interpretations; new explanatory 
captions and sidebars; newly developed 


é Captured by 


wates 


Exciting new nonfiction book of 22 dramatic, real- 
life adventures written 1500-1850 by pirate 
captives. In personal accounts, letters, official 
reports, ship's logs and trial transcripts, they vividly 
describe maroonings, battles, knife fights, torture, 
and lots of treasure. 


$19.95 plus $3.50 shipping - Visa/MC 


Fern (NDS Press 
РО. Box 1708 - Cambria, CA 93428-1708 
(805) 927-4151 - www.thegrid.net/fern.canyon 


Celebrate July 4th & АП Events 
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BIG BANG! 119.5 


Mammoth Cannons dioi 
with terrific BANG! Have 
a bang-up time at special ә 5 
events. Uses powdered % 
carbide ammo. Hundreds 8 

of shots for few cents. All metal construction with large, 
rugged cast-iron wheels. Machined brass mechanism for easy 
loading and firing. Authentic turn-of-century design. Handsome 
decor when not in use. Made in USA to last a lifetime. Available in 3 
sizes: 9" cannon, $49.95 postpaid; 17" cannon, $89.95 postpaid: 
25" cannon (shown here) with rapid firing and automatic loading, 
$119.95 postpaid. The larger the cannon the louder the bang! 
Carbide ammo, about 100 shots, $6.00; 3 packs for $15.00. 
Send check, money order or call. Visa, MasterCard accepted by 
mail or phone. Give card number & expiration. Money-back 

guarantee. Send for FREE CATALOG! 


The Conestoga Co., Inc., Dept. A1, PO Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 18016 


xx Call 1-800-987-BANG (2264) xx 


Custer s Monroe 


Based on Dr. Lawrence Frost's 


Nickel Tour 


Е. A narrated 30 minute | 
.. video tour around | 
the home town of 
George and Libbie 
m Custer 
7 featuring homes, sites 
" and never before published 
photographs of the dedication of 


The Custer Monument 
in Monroe, Michigan 


$29.95 + $4 S&H MC/VISA/DISC 
To Order Call 


800.554.3108 


Major Vista Media, Inc. 111 S. Monroe St. Monroe, MI 48161 
Create Your 
Own Family 


GHERTIAGE™ o ramis 


Learn how to produce a video that will take your 
family on an incredible journey into the past to meet 
their ancestors face to face. “Gift of Heritage®,” 
an award-winning how-to video, will guide you 
through the process of beginning research, locating 
and caring for documents, planning and organizing 
material, combing family-tree information with pho- 


tographs, and effectively telling your family story on 
videotape, providing a wonderful gift for present 
and future generations! 


Call (800) 774-8511 FAX (612) 727-2705 or Mail 
Mary Lou Productions 
РО. Box 17233 Minneapolis, ММ 55417 


$32.95 USA/Canada Foreign orders $37.95 
U.S. Funds  NTSC/VHS 
CATALOG (800) 224-8511 (612) 726-9432 


http://www.giftofheritage.com 
All Major Credit Cards Accepted 


three-dimensional battlefield maps; and a 
free Civil War interactive CD-ROM. 


HISTORY BY HOLLYWOOD: 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE 
AMERICAN PAST 

by Robert Brent Toplin (University of Illi- 
nois Press, 280 pages, $34.95). This au- 
thoritative account describes what hap- 
pens when history is interpreted in Hol- 
lywood motion pictures. Focusing on 
eight films—All the Presidents Men, Bonnie 
and Clyde, JFK, Missing, Patton, Mississippi 
Burning, Norma Rae, and Sergeant York, 
the author demonstrates how dramatic 
interpretations of the past presented in 
popular films can, by reaching millions of 
movie-goers, influence the publics under- 
standing of history to a much greater de- 
gree than is possible with books. Inter- 
views with producers, directors, and writ- 
ers complete Toplins analysis of the cine- 
mas often cavalier approach to history. 


IN THE SHADOW OF POLIO: A 

PERSONAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
by Kathryn Black (Addison-Wesley, 320 
pages, $23.00). In reconstructing her 
early memories of the loss of her mother 
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The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
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to poliomyelitis, Black interweaves her 
personal story with an examination of 
the impact that the highly infectious vi- 
ral disease—which erupted in the Unit- 
ed States in 1942 and climaxed in the 
summer of 1952 with almost 60,000 
cases—had on the American public. In 
addition to drawing on interviews with 
family members, victims of the disease, 
and hospital personnel who worked 
tirelessly to control that outbreak, the 
author traces the progress in the treat- 
ment of polio from the nineteenth cen- 


tury, when doctors jolted hapless pa- 
tients with electrical current, to the de- 
velopment of an effective vaccine by 
physician Jonas Salk (1914- ) in the ear- 
ly 1950s. 


ONE DIES, GET ANOTHER: 
CONVICT LEASING IN THE 
AMERICAN SOUTH, 1866-1928 

by Matthew J. Mancini (University of 
South Carolina Press, 296 pages, 
$34.95). One of the most exploitative la- 
bor systems in America’s history is 
chronicled in this study of the convict 
leasing that occurred after the Civil War, 
when the South, overwhelmed by its ef- 
forts to rebuild and to deal with such 
consequences of the conflict as the bank- 
ruptcy of the state treasuries and a rising 
crime rate, began to lease prisoners to 
businessmen, corporations, and planters 
for work on sugar and cotton plantations 
and in phosphate beds, coal mines, 
brickyards, and sawmills. Mancini 
chronicles the practice, state by state, ex- 
amining why, in spite of laws, constitu- 
tional provisions, and court decisions 
banning the leasing of convicts, the poli- 
cy continued for 62 years. * 
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in Digital Hi-Fi Stereo. 
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Abraham Lincoln has been the subject of 
endless controversy. Why was Lincoln 
murdered? Was there a massive 
conspiracy? Could John Wilkes Booth 
have been a confederate agent? 

This highly acclaimed documentary has 
been called the most authoritative, 
controversial, and accurate account of the 
murder of the most extraordinary 
president in U.S. history 
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A RAGE FOR ANGELS 

continued from page 43 

by MGM, the last bastion of the soon-to- 
be-destroyed “studio system” that 
groomed gifted youngsters like thor- 
oughbreds, giving them roles to carry 
into adulthood. Louis B. Mayer may 
have been a tyrant, but he was not one 
to throw away such promising youths as 
Elizabeth Taylor, Mickey Rooney, Jane 
Powell, Judy Garland, Roddy Mc- 
Dowall, and Freddie Bartholomew. 

Ironically, in 1941—the same year 
that Margaret O’Brien was making her 
first film— Variety noted in its obituaries 
the death of a certain Mrs. MacDonald. 
A closer reading identified this woman 
as none other than “Little Cordelia” 
Howard, the original Little Eva of Uncle 
Toms Cabin and America’ first child star, 
who had passed away at the age of 93. 
Her death marked the end of an era. 

The post-war years ushered in televi- 
sion and the baby boom. The new medi- 
ums situation-comedy children “talked 
back” and were cookie-cutter copies of 
one another, sporting identical tee shirts, 
jeans, and sneakers while delivering а se- 
ries of street-smart wise-cracks. Sacrifice 
and heroic rescues were not in the small 
screens scripts. Meanwhile at the movies, 
angels were *out"—homicidal and dia- 
bolically possessed youngsters were "in." 
Without major studios to support them, 
long-term, child-star careers virtually 
ceased to exist. Television kids do not die 
redemptive deaths on camera; when they 
outgrow their roles, they are cynically re- 
placed with younger look-alikes of their 
own former selves—a cruel professional 
death indeed. 

Thanks to penicillin, the Salk vaccine, 
and other medical breakthroughs, most 
of the post World War II baby boomers 
survived, so parents ceased to regard chil- 
dren as fragile evanescent flowers, easily 
cut down by lethal diseases. Medical mir- 
acles have replaced the need for the su- 
pernatural intervention of angel children 
with the Creator. For better or worse, 
Americas rage for angels is now past. * 


Diana Serra Cary is a historian and writer 
whose book, Whatever Happened to Baby 
Peggy? (St. Martins Press, 1996), recounts her 
life as a child star and during the years since 
leaving motion pictures. Her article on movie 
extras, ^A Cast of Thousands," appeared in the 
March/April 1995 issue of American History. 


THE RELUCTANT SEAMAN 
continued from page 26 

but this latest mishap unnerved Mahan 
and kept intact his record of having 
*grounded, collided, or otherwise em- 
barrassed every ship (save the Iroquois) 
he ever commanded." 

Shortly after the Chicago-Bancroft colli- 
sion, Mahan injured his knee and lower 
leg, causing him to be placed on the re- 
stricted-duty list. It was a welcome respite 
for the commander, who had grown 
weary of the “active pursuit of the sea and 
its new naval monsters.” His recupera- 
tion also kept him out of trouble. He re- 
ported with some relief to his daughter, 
Ellen, on July 9, 1893: “The doctor says I 
must go on the sick list for a fortnight and 
keep my leg perfectly quiet, so if the 
Chicago does anything amiss in that time 
I shall not be the culprit.” 

While the injured captain was on 
leave, the Chicago was involved in an- 
other collision. The captain of the British 
tanker Azov crashed his ship into the 
Chicago as it was anchored in the Scheldt 
Estuary in the Netherlands. Маһап5 
crew—obviously well drilled in emer- 
gency procedures—prevented major 
damage to their unlucky ship by quickly 
plugging the gashes left by the tanker. 

By early December 1894, Mahan had 
had enough. For several years he had 
been writing with much success, when 
time permitted. He knew that his greatest 
accomplishments would come not as a 
naval officer, but as a writer and historian. 
Few of the men who had actively served 
with him could argue with the logic of 
this conclusion. By the time of his death in 
1914, Mahans reputation had long tran- 
scended the limited circles of the U.S. 
Navy. His true talents as a naval strategist 
and historian were borne out in the 137 
scholarly articles and 20 books he had 
written, and his The Influence of Sea Pow- 
er had altered modern naval planning. 

It is ironic that one so knowledgeable 
about naval warfare could at the same 
time serve for forty accident-prone years 
on the vast seas that he feared and detest- 
ed. But his long-forgotten legacy of reck- 
less and almost comical seamanship has 
rightly been dwarfed by the tremendous 
positive effect he had on the U.S. Navy. * 


Donald Lankiewicz is a free lance writer and 
former history teacher who has contributed to 
leading history and social studies publications. 
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GREAT AMERICAN SPEECHES: 

80 YEARS OF POLITICAL ORATORY 
(Pieri & Spring Productions, $34.95). 
The product of a two-year search 
through more than four hundred U.S. 
archives and film repositories, this two- 
volume video set presents the greatest 
political speeches by Americans ever 
recorded on film. Several of the orations 
have been edited to accommodate the 
four-hour videotape format, but many 
are shown in their entirety. Included are 
the oratorical efforts of Theodore Roo- 
sevelt (1858-1919), who although hit 
in the right side of his chest by a would- 
be assassins bullet during a 1912 cam- 
paign speech in Milwaukee, continued 
speaking for ninety minutes because, 
he said, “I have a message to deliver and 
I will deliver it as long as there is life in 
my body”; Calvin Coolidge (1872- 
1933) and Herbert Hoover (1874- 
1964), both of whom disliked public 
speaking so much that they stood 
gloomily and rigidly at their lecterns; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (1882-1945), 
whose March 4, 1933, inaugural ad- 
dress—the first ever recorded on sound 
film—is still considered one of the 
finest ever presented; General Douglas 
MacArthur (1880-1964) bidding “fare- 
well” to a joint session of Congress in 
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MEDIA CENTER 
history’s sights & sounds 


1951; and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
(1929-68) delivering his moving “I 
Have a Dream” speech on the steps of 
the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, 
D.C., on August 28, 1963. The set can 
be ordered by calling 800-444-1000. 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 
REMEMBERED 

(A&E Television Networks, $19.95). The 
rise to fame of one of the twentieth cen- 
turys most popular composers is chroni- 
cled in this video presentation of the life 
of George Gershwin (1898-1937) from 
his childhood in Brooklyn, New York, 
through his rise to dazzling heights in the 
entertainment world, to his untimely 
death at the age of 38. The film includes 
scenes from musicals—Shall We Dance 
(1937); Lady Be Good (1941); Girl Crazy 
(1943); and An American in Paris 
(1951)—that he scored, as well as perfor- 
mances of his more serious composi- 
tions, including the jazz-oriented *Rhap- 
sody in Blue" (1924) and the folk opera 
Porgy and Bess (1935). Also featured are 
home videos, unpublished photographs 
from the Gershwin family archives, and 
interviews with his sister Frances, lyricist 
Irving Caesar, and conductor Leonard 
Bernstein. 


BUFFALO SOLDIERS WEST: 
BLACK SOLDIERS IN THE 
FRONTIER ARMY 

(Old Army Press, Inc., $24.95). An ex- 
hibition hosted in 1996 by the Colorado 
Historical Society forms the backdrop 
for this video history of the *Buffalo Sol- 


diers," the African-American troops of 
the U.S. Army that first gained fame dur- 
ing the nineteenth-century Indian Wars. 
Bill Gwaltney, a re-enactor, historian, 
and descendant of two Buffalo Soldiers, 
served as the honorary curator of the ex- 
hibition and guides the viewer through 
the museum displays, expounding on 
the enviable service record—which in- 
cluded, among other things, the highest 
re-enlistment and lowest desertion and 
alcoholism rates in the entire frontier 
army—of the 9th and 10th Cavalry and 
the 23rd and 24th Infantry. 


MODERN MARVELS: THE 
TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILROAD 
(A&E Television Networks, $19.95). 
Dreams and struggles, competition and 
scandals are the inspiration for this video 
account of the building of one of the 
countrys engineering wonders—the 
transcontinental railroad. The films fea- 
tures include historic photographs and 
motion-picture footage, as well as inter- 
views with historians and the director of 
Sacramentos California State Railroad 
Museum. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century those heading across the un- 
tamed West for California had two dan- 
gerous and time-consuming options; they 
could travel overland by horse, stage- 
coach, or wagon, or they could embark 
on a long ocean voyage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific coast. In 1861, engineer and 
railroad builder Theodore Dehone Judah 
(1826-63) joined with financiers to create 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
Working eastward from Sacramento, Cal- 
ifornia, the Central Pacific cut its way 
through the mountains to Promontory, 
Utah, where, on May 10, 18690, its rails 
linked up with those of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which had laid its roadbed west- 
ward from Omaha, Nebraska. 


CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
BLACK AMERICANS 
(CLEARVUE/eav, $60.00). The artistic 
achievements of African Americans are 
examined in this CD-ROM for young 


adults (Macintosh and Windows), 
which encompasses art, literature, and 
jazz. Two of the four segments are devot- 
ed to jazz, tracing that musical form from 
its African roots to its birth in New Or- 
leans, and on to its twentieth-century 
popularity. Musicians featured include 
Scott Joplin (1868-1917), Thomas 
“Fats” Waller (1904-43), Louis “Satch- 
mo” Armstrong (1901-71), William 
“Count” Basie (1904-84), and Sarah 
Vaughan (1924-90). The programs seg- 
ment on literature showcases such writ- 
ers as eighteenth-century poet Phillis 
Wheatley (1753?-84) and abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass (1817-95), while the 
section on art focuses on the work of 
such artists as photographer James Van- 
DerZee (1886-1983). An Index of 
African-American History and Culture, 
and the American Concise Encyclopedia 
complements the historical narrative. 


THE COLLISION OF THE 

ANDREA DORIA 

(Southport Video, $39.95). The last voy- 
age of the 697-foot-long, Italian luxury 
liner Andrea Doria is recreated in this 
video documentary. Eyewitness testimo- 
пу, rare photographs, film footage, news- 
paper headlines, and remarkable under- 
water photography of the once-magnifi- 
cent ship as she lies today in 255 feet of 
water on the ocean floor are used to re- 
construct how the lavishly appointed 
vessel, en route from Genoa, Italy, to 
New York City with 1,706 passengers 
and crew onboard, collided with the 
Swedish-American Lines Stockholm on 
the night of July 25, 1956, off the coast of 
Massachusetts. As they made their way 
in dense fog, the two ships found them- 
selves on a collision course. Recognizing 
almost simultaneously the imminent 
danger, the respective captains ordered 
course changes that only served to make 
matters worse; the Stockholm rammed 
the Andrea Doria broadside, causing her 
to list almost immediately. Rescue efforts 
by the Stockholm and other ships in the 
area resulted in the saving of all but 44 
lives; yet because of the value of the pala- 
tial ship, the disaster was one of the 
costliest in maritime history Neither 
shipping line claimed responsibility for 
the collision, and at the hearings called 
to investigate the accident, the captains 
and crews of each ship gave drastically 
different accounts of its cause. * 
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The blood and guts of young 
Americans drenched the seas 
and shores of Pacific islands 
in the Great War. Most was 
unnecessary and due to 
faulty planning and training 
— violations of basic strategic 
and tactical principles. I was 
there and saw it happen. Let 
it not happen again in Space, 
Air, Land and Sea actions. 
Read my book! 


- John Morrill 
es 
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U.S. Stamps are the 1932 Washington 
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the 200th anniversary of George 
Washington's birth. 12 different hard- 
to-find stamps picture our first 
President at various stages of his life. 


The complete 12-stamp cancelled set 
is 64 years old and difficult to assem- 
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miss out on this money-saving oppor- 
tunity. Add a scarce complete set, 
honoring “the Father of our Country” 
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One hundred years ago, the February 
1897 issue of The Century Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine published a letter it 
had received from E С. Saltonstall, who 
forty years before had witnessed a court- 
room performance by Abraham Lincoln, 
then a lawyer representing the Rock Island 
Railroad in a case involving the first bridge 
built across the Mississippi River. By 1857, 
when this trial occurred, the future presi- 
dent had become actively involved in the 
new Republican Party and would the next 
year unsuccessfully challenge Democrat 
Stephen A. Douglas for a seat in the U.S. 
Senate. Along with the letter, the magazine 
ran the photo of Lincoln shown here, 
which was most likely taken, according to 
his son Robert, in the late 1840s. 


Those who knew Мг. Lincoln in the 
days before his contest with Douglas for 
the senatorial representation from Illi- 
nois, will remember that he had won a 
reputation for legal ability and for un- 
surpassed tact in jury trials. 

Among the most important cases in 
which he appeared was the Rock Island 
Bridge Case, which was tried in the fall 
of 1857.... 

The trial was the result of a long and vi- 
olent opposition of river-men and steam- 
boat-owners to the construction ofa rail- 
road bridge across the Mississippi River 
between Rock Island in Illinois and Dav- 
enport in Iowa. Continued friction be- 
tween the builders and boatmen finally 
culminated in the burning of a steamboat 
which ran against a pier, causing a partial 
destruction of one of the trusses of the 
bridge. Suit was brought by the [boats] 
owners against the railroad company . . . . 

The court held its sessions in what was 
known as the “Saloon Building” on the 
southeast corner of Clark and Lake streets 
[in Chicago]. The room appropriated for 
its use was not more than forty feet square, 
with the usual division for the judge, 
clerks, and attorneys occupying perhaps 
twenty feet on the farther side, and provid- 
ed with the usual furniture. The rest of the 
room contained long benches for the ac- 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


witnesses to history 


commodation of the public. Near the door 
was a large stove . ... 

Much time was taken up by testimony 
and contentions between counsel .... 
As the character of the Mississippi River 
was described, —the nature of its cur- 
rents, their velocity at certain periods, 
the custom of navigators and pilots in al- 
lowance for drift, the depth of the water 
at the “draw” of the bridge, the direction 
of the piers in relation to the channel, 
and many other points involving me- 
chanics and engineering being drawn 
out,—the spectators showed their sym- 
pathies unmistakably. 


LINCOLN AS LAWYER; FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE 


Engineers in the service of the govern- 
ment, civil engineers, pilots, boat-own- 
ers, and river-men had testified under 
the most searching examination. Lin- 
coln seemed to have committed all the 
facts and figures to memory, and often 
corrected evidence so effectively as to 
cause a ripple of mirth in the audience. 

During a tedious examination by one 
of the opposing counsel, Mr. Lincoln 
rose from his chair,.and walking wearily 
about,—this seemed to be his habit,—at 
last came down the aisle between the 
long benches toward the end of the 
room; and seeing a vacant space on the 
end of the bench which projected some 
distance beyond the stove, came over 
and sat down. 


Having entered the room an hour be- 
fore, I sat on the end, but, as Mr. Lincoln 
approached, moved back to give him 
room. As he sat down he picked up a bit 
of wood, and began to chip it with his 
knife, seeming absorbed, however, in 
the testimony under consideration. 
Some time passed, when Lincoln sud- 
denly rose, and walking rapidly toward 
the bar, energetically contested the testi- 
mony, and demanded the production of 
the original notes as to measurements, 
showing wide differences. Considerable 
stir was occasioned in the room by this 
incident, and it evidently made a deep 
impression as to his comprehension, 
vigilance, and remembrance of the de- 
tails of the testimony. 

As the case progressed public interest 
increased; the court-room was crowded 
day after day. In due time the final argu- 
ments were made. [Mr. Lincoln] claimed 
that the people along the river had the 
right to cross it in common intercourse; 
that the General government had jurisdic- 
tion under that provision of the Constitu- 
tion authorizing Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States . . .; and that 
it was the manifest destiny of the people 
to move westward and surround them- 
selves with everything connected with 
modern civilization. . . . 

These and other points were most 
clearly and ably presented, and when 
Judge [John] McLean gave his emphatic 
decision in favor of the Rock Island Rail- 
road Company, it seemed to have re- 
ceived a large inspiration from Lincoln’s 
masterly argument. 

In the following year occurred the de- 
bates between Lincoln and Douglas, 
which abounded in amusing incidents. 
Lincolns talent and tact in controversy, 
his deep knowledge of our institutions, 
his intense desire for their legitimate 
perpetuation, and his profound love for 
the people at large, for charity and for- 
bearance—all these qualifications im- 
pressed the public mind, and prepared 
the way for his subsequent elevation to 
the Presidency 


MAILBOX 

continued from page 14 

accurate in a number of details, no 
doubt partly because of faulty informa- 
tion given him by the U.S. Coast Guard 
when they commissioned the work. 

Ida was not the brawny, middle-aged 
woman shown, but slender, fair, and 
only 27 years old at the time, and her 
brother Hosea not a middle-aged man, 
but even younger than she was. The sol- 
diers, Sergeant James Adams and Private 
McLaughlin, were also young. 

Several accounts, including that of 
George D. Brewerton mentioned by 
Mary Louise Clifford, say that a severe 
storm had struck Newport that day. The 
soldiers, who were returning from leave 
in Newport late that afternoon, were 
anxious to get back to Fort Adams, 
which was on a spit of land projecting 
into Narragansett Bay, without going the 
long way around on land. They hired a 
14-year-old boy to take them across the 
harbor in his sailboat, which was hardly 
big enough for the three of them and 
unseaworthy. Moreover, the boy was not 
the sailor he claimed to be. About half 
way to the fort, a gust of wind rocked 
the boat. The boy panicked, shoved his 
tiller in the wrong direction, capsized 
the boat, and threw all aboard into the 
raging water. 

Ida was ill with a cold, warming her 
toes in stocking feet, when her mother 
saw the soldiers floundering in the wa- 
ter. Calling Hosea to come with her, Ida 
threw a towel around her neck, ran out 
with no other wrap or even her shoes, 
and shoved off in her skiff with Hosea. 
Before Ida reached the men clinging to 
the overturned sailboat, the boy was 
swept away and drowned. Ida and 
Hosea pulled the survivors in over the 
stern. Apparently it was Witts idea to 
show Ida extending her oar to the sol- 
dier, but that was never the way she res- 
cued anyone. 

The lighthouse in the background is 
incorrectly shown with windows to- 
ward the bay. In reality, the walls on ei- 
ther side of the lighthouse tower, which 
Idas father called a “sentry box” because 
of its shape, were blank, perhaps so de- 
signed to make the beacon more identi- 
fiable. 

Ida was indeed, as reported by the 
United States Life-Saving Service, a 
woman of unquestionable nerve, pres- 
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ence of mind, and dashing courage. And 
she was more. In all her long life of ser- 
vice, she was dutiful, self-sacrificing, 

and unassuming. 

Donna Hill 
New York City 


OSWALD PHOTOS MISSING 
Congratulations on the fine article on 
the documents concerning the JFK as- 
sassination [July/August 1996 issue] 
that have been concealed from the pub- 
lic for more than thirty years. It is the 
first review of such materials that I have 
seen in the press. Your courage is to be 
applauded. 

As one who is familiar with the sub- 
ject, I will say that the authors presenta- 
tion was mild, even understated. In my 
own investigation of Lee Harvey Os- 
walds photographic equipment, I en- 
countered a very disturbing fact. The 
Dallas police took hundreds of pho- 
tographs of the items they confiscated 
from Oswald’ residence shortly after the 
assassination. Then they were persuad- 
ed to turn the film over to the FBI for de- 
velopment. The FBI returned only a 
handful of prints. The rest were never 
seen, not by the Dallas police, not by the 
Warren Commission, not by the Ameri- 
can people. The sad fact is that more 
than two hundred close-up pho- 
tographs of Oswalds possessions are 
missing from the record. All that is avail- 
able today from the National Archives 
are a few group shots of many items 
spread out on the floor—too distant for 
detailed analysis. 

With censored investigations as the 
basis for our historical facts, future 
Americans will not be able to look back 
upon the real American history, but only 
the politically acceptable myth that the 
government thought was safe to tell 
people. 

Edward T. Haslam 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


American History is now on the World Wide Web, 
on TheHistoryNet. E-mail letters and comments to 
the editors can be addressed to: 
AmericanHistory@thehistorynet.com 


The editors welcome comments from our readers. 
We endeavor to publish a representative sampling 
of correspondence but regret that limited space 
prevents us from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to “Mailbox,” American History, Box 
8200, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17105. x 


NEW REPRINTS 


LINCOLN AS A LAWYER 
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CODE TALKERS 
continued from page 20 
this out to the skeptics in their units. 

Farther inland, however, Japanese re- 
sistance stiffened, almost slowing the 
American advance to a halt. As might be 
expected, a Navajo was asked by anoth- 
er Marine with whom he shared a fox- 
hole what he thought of his prayers 
now. “This,” the Navajo replied, “is 
completely different. We only prayed for 
help during the landings.” 

Eventually, Navajo code talkers served 
with all six Marine divisions in the Pa- 
cific and with Marine Raider and para- 
chute units as well. Praise for their work 
became lavish and virtually endless as 
they participated in major Marine as- 
saults on the Solomons, the Marianas, 
Peleliu, and Iwo Jima. 

Commenting on the Marines’ Iwo Jima 
landing, Major Howard Conner, the Fifth 
Marine Divisions Signal Officer, said that 
"The entire operation was directed by 
Navajo code. . . . During the two days that 
followed the initial landings I had six 
Navajo radio nets working around the 
clock. . . . They sent and received over 800 
messages without an error. Were it not for 
the Navajo Code Talkers, the Marines 
never would have taken Iwo Jima.” 

On an August evening in 1945, the 
Navajos were, quite naturally, among 
the first to receive the news that every- 
one had been waiting to hear. After the 
atomic bombings of Hiroshima on Au- 
gust 6 and Nagasaki three days later, 
Emperor Hirohito had urged the Japan- 
ese nation to “endure the unendurable" 
of surrender. The war was over. 


In all, 421 Navajos had completed 
wartime training at Camp Pendleton 
code talker school, and most had been 
assigned to combat units overseas. Fol- 
lowing Japans formal surrender aboard 
the USS Missouri in Tokyo Bay on Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, several code talkers vol- 
unteered for duty with U.S. occupation 
forces in Japan. Others were sent to Chi- 
na for duty with American Marines 
there. One code talker, Willson Price, re- 
mained in the Marine Corps for thirty 
years, finally retiring in 1972.* 

Several months elapsed before the first 
Navajos returned from the Pacific to their 
homes. For most of the returning heroes, 
their homecoming initiated a round of 
family reunions and purification rites, 


traditional dances, and curing cere- 
monies, all coupled with their mothers 
thankful prayers for their sons’ return, 
safe in both body and mind. These ages- 
old Navajo religious rites had originally 
been adopted to protect returnees from 
any harmful or toxic influences they 
might have encountered or duties they 
had been forced to perform while away 
from the reservation. But there was sur- 
prisingly little evidence of serious psy- 
chological problems or combat fatigue 
among the returning Navajo veterans. 

For many of them, however, return- 
ing to reservation life proved difficult af- 
ter their years away. They missed the ex- 
citement, the challenges, and especially 
the privileges they had grown accus- 
tomed to in the service. Some of the 
men rejoined the same Bureau of Indian 
Affairs’ high school classes from which 
they had originally been recruited. Oth- 
ers enrolled in various colleges or uni- 
versities under the G.I. Bill. 

For Teddy Draper, Sr., on occupation- 
al duty in Japan, there was no such im- 
mediate problem. During his off-duty 
hours, he learned to speak Japanese so 
well that he eventually served as an in- 
terpreter. He later commented: “When 1 
was going to boarding school [before 
the war], the U.S. government told us 
not to speak Navajo, but during the war, 
they wanted us to speak it!” He remem- 
bered thinking that “if I can get back to 
the reservation safely, I want to become 
a Navajo language teacher and educate 
young Navajos.” His wartime training 
had given him new insight into modern 
teaching methods, which he later used 
to teach other Navajos at home. 

But for most of the men who wished to 
marry and raise families, there were severe 
problems. Jobs were scarce; in fact, there 
were none to be had on the reservation. 
Many banks refused to make G.I. loans 
even to honorably discharged veterans be- 
cause Navajo families held their reserva- 
tion land parcels in trust and had no proof 
of title. The men felt, with considerable 
justification, that it was a shameful way 
for their government to treat them. But, as 
one veteran code talker remarked, “We've 
faced difficult situations before, and tough 
trails have never defeated us! Somehow 


the Navajos survived.” 

*At the end of the war, high-ranking Marine policy- 
makers decided that the Navajos’ code should re- 
main a highly classified military secret, at least for the 
time being. Not until 1968 was the code declassified. 


Almost a quarter of a century elapsed 
before the Fourth Marine Division hon- 
ored its Navajo code talkers at its June 
1969 annual reunion in Chicago. An at- 
tractive medallion, struck by the 
Franklin Mint in commemoration of 
their services, was presented to each of 
the group of twenty veteran code talkers 
who had flown to Chicago for the occa- 
sion. To show its appreciation, the divi- 
sion entertained the men in sumptuous 
style, and the Navajos, many dressed in 
their best tribal regalia, marched with the 
Fourth Marines down Michigan Avenue. 

Today, a few veteran code talkers still 
take part in holiday parades, though 
some must now ride in open convert- 
ibles. Several code talkers have held the 
Navajo Nations top executive positions, 
both as chairman and vice-chairman, 
while others served on its Tribal Council. 
Fittingly enough, the men also have their 
own fraternity—the Navajo Code Talk- 
ers’ Association—which meets regularly 
at Window Rock, Arizona, the Navajo 
Nations capital. 

In December 1971, President Richard 
M. Nixon presented the Navajo code talk- 
ers with a certificate of appreciation from 
the nation, thanking them for their “patri- 
otism, resourcefulness, and courage." 
Those brave veterans had given the Ma- 
rine Corps its only unbreakable means of 
battlefield communication, saving thou- 
sands of American lives in the process. 

A Japanese general admitted after 
World War П that the most highly skilled 
Japanese cryptographers had not been 
able to decipher the Marines' messages. 
After being informed that it was a code 
based on a Native American language, he 
said: “Thank you, that is a puzzle I 
thought would never be solved." x 


William R. Wilson is a former New Mexico 
travel writer and photographer whose articles 
and photographs have been featured in Life, 
Look, Better Homes and Gardens, Modern 
Maturity, Readers Digest, and other family 
magazines. 


For an article about the 
post-war experience of 
the Navajo code talkers 
and their people go to 
http//www.thehistorynet.com оп the 
World Wide Web and see “An Ungrateful 
Nation" by George McColm, which starts 
December 9, 1996, on TheHistoryNet. 
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HISTORY TODAY 
continued from page 7 
American graphic tradition that dates 
back to pictures drawn on rock faces and 
animal skins, and stand as examples of 
the first modern Indian art. The exhibit, 
organized by The Drawing Center and 
The American Federation of Arts, will 
travel to Nebraska and Pennsylvania. 


NEW ROGER WILLIAMS EXHIBITS 
Roger Williams National Memorial 
(401-521-7266) in Providence, Rhode 
Island, recently unveiled a series of new 
exhibits that celebrate the life of that 
citys founder, Roger Williams (1603- 
83); explore his impact on early Ameri- 
ca; and discuss the beliefs of the man re- 
sponsible for establishing the Baptist re- 
ligion. Blending reproduced artifacts— 
such as Williamss compass and the deed 
that gave him title to the land on which 
he founded the future Rhode Island 
state capital—with prints, contempo- 
rary photographs, and a timeline, the 
exhibits trace the development of 
Williams’ pursuit of “soul liberty,” or re- 
ligious freedom, which became the 
moral foundation of his new settlement. 

Roger Williams settled Providence in 
1636 on a tract of land acquired from 
the Narragansett Indians after he was 
banished from the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony for advocating religious toler- 
ance and fair treatment of the indige- 
nous people. He later negotiated the 
granting of the charter that established 
“Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions" as an English colony. 


HISTORIC THEATER RESTORED 

The New Amsterdam Theater on 42nd 
Street in New York City—an Art Nou- 
veau-style marvel whose decor earned 
high praise on its 1903 opening—is near- 
ing the completion of a $34-million reno- 
vation designed to return the historic, 
1,800-seat playhouse to its original con- 
dition. Working in conjunction with the 
projects architects, Hardy Holzman Pfeif- 
fer Associates, Building Conservation As- 
sociates Inc. found that numerous leaks 
in the vacant building had caused signifi- 
cant damage to its ornate interior, but 
that enough original material remained 
to insure its accurate recreation. The Walt 
Disney Company, which will lease the 
theater, plans to begin producing musi- 
cals there by early spring. The rebirth of 


NEW AMSTERDAM THEATER 


this famed theater is a major part of the 
ongoing $500-million revival of the en- 
tire 42nd Street theater district. 

Widely remembered as the home of 
the legendary Ziegfeld Follies, the New 
Amsterdam broke architectural ground 
by being the first non-office building 
with skeleton steel construction. In ad- 
dition, the architects’ unprecedented use 
of cantilever construction removed the 
need for support columns for the bal- 
conies, thus providing unobstructed 
views from all seats in the house. After 
long service as a leader in the theatrical 
arts, the New Amsterdam was converted 
into a movie house in the late 1930s, 
suffering in the transition the loss of 
many exterior architectural features to 
accommodate its new marquee. 


COLT LEGACY EXPLORED 

Through March 9, the Wadsworth 
Atheneum (203-278-2670) in Hartford, 
Connecticut, is hosting “Sam and Eliza- 
beth: Legend and Legacy of Colts Em- 
pire," an exhibition exploring the accom- 
plished lives of firearms inventor Samuel 
Colt (1814-62), whose name is synony- 
mous with the history of handguns, and 
his wife Elizabeth, best known as the first 
woman to develop a Victorian art gallery 
in America. In development for eight 
years, the exhibit examines the effect that 
the Colts had on local culture and indus- 
trialization, and their place in the history 


of the Gilded Age. The display boasts 
nearly three hundred objects, including 
firearms from Sam Colts personal collec- 
tion; a history of the development of re- 
peating guns; an audiovisual tour of 
“Coltville,” Samuel Colts idealized facto- 
ry village; a selection of paintings from 
Elizabeth Colts private art gallery; and 
numerous photographs and examples of 
Victorian furniture, art, and jewelry. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER MUSEUM 
The Louisville Slugger Museum (502- 
588-7228) in Louisville, Kentucky, a 
14,000-square-foot facility dedicated to 
the history of the Hillerich and Bradsby 
Company’s baseball bat production and 
to the art of hitting, has recently opened 
to the public. Hillerich and Bradsby con- 
solidated their offices, a manufacturing 
plant, and the new museum into a single 
complex, which is adorned with a 120- 
foot-tall replica of a “Louisville Slugger.” 
The museum tells the story of the 112- 
year relationship between baseball and 
the Louisville Slugger bat, which has 
been lauded by such hitting greats as Ted 
Williams—the last player to hit .400 ina 
season—who claimed: “Га have been a 
.290 hitter without a Louisville Slugger.” 
After viewing a short film in the muse- 
um theater, visitors walk through an un- 
derground locker room that leads to a 
full-size dugout. From there, guests pro- 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER MUSEUM 
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ceed across the museums “playing field,” 
which is dotted by rare photographs, vin- 
tage baseball equipment, special traveling 
exhibits from other museums, and nu- 
merous related artifacts. Extensive inter- 
active displays profile the Major Leagues’ 
greatest hitters and examine the history 
of Americas national pastime. Before 
leaving, visitors may tour the plant that 
turns out approximately 300,000 wood- 
en bats a year. 


CIVIL WAR EXHIBITION OPEN 
"Turning Point: the American Civil War," 
a 9,200-square-foot permanent exhibi- 
tion exploring the causes and effects of 
the Civil War is now on display at the At- 
lanta History Center (404-814-4000) in 
Georgia. More than 1,200 objects—in- 
cluding an extremely rare, six-mule army 
wagon used in Union General William T. 
Shermans 1864 march to the sea and a 
huge Confederate flag taken by his troops 
in their capture of Atlanta—comprise the 
exhibit, which features “turning point” 
rooms dedicated to the pivotal years of 
the crisis. Also on display are large photo 
murals of soldiers; uniforms, weapons, 
and other original artifacts; reproductions 
of significant items; and an interactive 
video depicting the war experiences of 
African-American soldiers. In addition to 
exploring the staggering military aspects 
of the war, the show examines the ideo- 
logical meaning of the conflict and its ef- 
fects on the lives of all Americans. 


USS OLYMPIA REFIT 

As part of a long-range effort to increase 
and improve its historic ship collection, 
Independence Seaport Museum (215- 
925-5439) in Philadelphia has begun the 
process of renovating its most recent ac- 
quisition, the Spanish-American War vet- 
eran USS Olympia, the flagship of Com- 
modore George Dewey (1837-1917) dur- 
ing the 1898 Battle of Manila Bay. The 
ship has been cleared of combustible ma- 
terials that had accumulated in her stor- 
age areas and has been rewired to de- 
crease the possibility of fires. Additional 
grant money will allow the museum to 
plan further preservation work and to 
improve emergency lighting and other 
safeguards. The Olympia was built to lead 
the U.S.Navys new fleet of steel warships 
at the end of the nineteenth century; she 
is also known as the ship that carried the 
body of the Unknown Soldier of World 
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War I home from France in 1921 for bur- 
ial in Arlington National Cemetery. 


A STANDING ARMY 

Until the end of February the Yorktown 
Victory Center (804-898-3400) in Vir- 
ginia, will present “March to Massacre: 
Establishing the New National Army, 
1784-1791,” an exhibition dealing with 
the development of the standing army in 
the United States. Through the use of 
photographic reproductions of period 
paintings and engravings; original prints, 
maps, and documents; and historic arti- 
facts, the display charts the military sta- 
tus of the new nation in the decade fol- 
lowing the American Revolution. Lack- 
ing revenue and deeply distrustful of 
peacetime military forces, the Congress 
operating under the Articles of Confed- 
eration disbanded the Continental Army 
soon after the nation gained indepen- 
dence from Great Britain in 1783. Yet the 
problem of how to protect the western 
frontier from Indians and how to defend 
national interests against the British and 
Spanish made it necessary to maintain at 
least a small contingent of regular sol- 
diers and state militiamen. In 1792, Con- 
gress finally authorized the replacement 
of this poorly trained force by a perma- 
nent, five-thousand-man standing army. 


HISTORY OF NEGRO LEAGUES 
Through February 16, the Virginia His- 
torical Society (804-342-9665) in Rich- 
mond is hosting “Discover Greatness! 
An Illustrated History of Negro Leagues 
Baseball.” Conceived and developed by 
the Negro Leagues Baseball Museum of 
Kansas City, Missouri, this exhibition 
pays tribute to the men who earned fame 
as ballplayers in their own right, while 
helping to break the Major Leagues’ col- 
or barrier. Divided into six chronological 
sections—from “Pre-1900: The Begin- 
nings of Black Baseball” to “1947: The 
Color Barrier Falls"—the exhibit fea- 
tures notable teams and players. High- 
lights of the display include ninety pho- 
tographs, ten oversized prints, pennants, 
uniforms, game day posters, and a free- 
standing set of eleven “lockers” saluting 
Baseball Hall of Fame greats. 

In the decades before Jackie Robinson 
joined the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1947, 
the Chicago American Giants, Kansas 
City Monarchs, and other all-black base- 
ball teams enjoyed great success, pro- 


ducing a legion of stars that included 
Rube Foster, Josh Gibson, and Satchel 
Paige, who in 1948 became the first 
black pitcher in the major leagues. 


SOUTHERN WOMEN ON THE 
CIVIL WAR HOME FRONT 

“A Womans War: Southern Women, 
Civil War, and the Confederate Legacy,” 
an exhibit on view at the Museum of the 
Confederacy (804-649-1861) in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, until September, exam- 
ines through more than two hundred ob- 
jects how the conflict that divided the na- 
tion affected women in the Southern 
states. Drawn from private and public 
collections, the items on view—which 
include a collection of textiles made by a 
slave and a uniform that belonged to the 
notorious spy, Belle Boyd (1844-1900)— 
reveal how the war influenced the lives of 
all women, regardless of race or status. 
Although women in the Old South tradi- 
tionally were subordinate to male family 
members, they played a principal role in 
the war effort through their moral and fi- 
nancial support; their willingness to sac- 
rifice material necessities and comforts 
for “the Cause”; and by taking on addi- 
tional responsibilities on the home front. 


NEW CIVIL WAR TRAIL OPENED 
Virginia Civil War Trails (888-248- 
4592) has established “Lee vs. Grant: The 
1864 Campaign,” a hundred-mile driving 
tour that traces the advance of Union 
General Ulysses S. Grants army during 
his 1864 Overland Campaign through 
Virginia. Beginning at Germanna Ford on 
the Rapidan River, where the campaign 
started, the trail visits the scenes of some 
of the bloodiest battles of the war, includ- 
ing the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and 
Cold Harbor. This self-guiding trail, 
which also includes stops at approximate- 
ly three dozen historic sites and muse- 
ums, complements the already popular 
“Lee’s Retreat" tour, inaugurated in 1994, 
to cover virtually all of the Virginia battle 
ground contested by the two armies dur- 
ing 1864-65. In keeping with the mandate 
given him by President Abraham Lincoln 
(1809-65) that the war be brought to an 
end, General Grant fought his Confeder- 
ate counterpart, General Robert Е. Lee, 
continuously throughout most of 1864, 
eventually pushing him to surrender his 
exhausted army at Appomattox Court 
House on April 9, 1865. ж 
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LINCOLN MUSEUM, FORT WAYNE, IN, #3556 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
continued from page 34 
the capture of the Confederate capital. 
Actually Lincoln was indeed quite close 
to the scene of that surrender. On March 
20, 1865, Grant had wired the president 
from his headquarters at City Point, Vir- 
ginia: *Can you not visit . . . for a day or 
two?" On March 23, Lincoln journeyed 
south on the steamer River Queen and 
stayed for more than two weeks. It was his 
longest, and last, trip to the front. 
A German lithographer may have 
come close to satisfying post-assassina- 


After his assassination in April 1865, print- 
makers finally presented Lincoln as a mili- 
tary hero fully equal to the greatest general- 
president, George Washington, and the man 
who accepted Robert E. Lee’ surrender, 
Ulysses S. Grant. 


tion public taste with a highly romanti- 
cized picture of Lincoln, now looking 
positively warlike on horseback as he 
rode triumphantly into City Point. The 
problem was that the print was miscon- 
ceived. City Point was, by the time of 
Lincolns arrival, a bustling Union sup- 
ply center, not a bombed-out ruin, as 
this image suggested. No wounded sol- 
diers filled its streets, and no ex-slaves 
exulted at his arrival. Besides, Lincoln 
had come by ship, not on horseback. 

In all likelihood, the European print- 
maker had confused reports of Lincolns 
final days in the field, mistaking City 
Point for the devastated Richmond. Iron- 
ically, the printmaker thus created, al- 
though for the wrong reasons, the kind 
of heroic equestrian picture with which 


as 

AMERICAN HISTORY 
Lincoln was never honored during his 
life. The print certainly failed to suggest 
the eerily quiet entrance that Lincoln ul- 
timately made into the conquered capital 
city on April 4, 1865. 

There was no sign of military pretense 
when Lincoln first stepped unan- 
nounced from a small boat onto Rich- 
monds shores, accompanied only by a 
few soldiers and his son Tad, who clung 
tightly to his father’s hand. For a time, 
Lincoln and his entourage walked in si- 
lence. Then, some black workmen sud- 
denly recognized the president. With 


shouts of “Bless the Lord, there is the 
Great Messiah! . . . Glory, Halleleujah!” 
one of the newly liberated slaves boister- 
ously heralded the arrival of the Great 
Emancipator. Minutes later, Lincoln was 
surrounded by a crush of well-wishers. 
“Such wild, indescribable joy I never 
witnessed,” wrote a newspaperman of 
the scene. Here was “the great deliverer, 
meeting the delivered.” 

Tears came to Lincolns eyes as he 
made his way through the joyous crowd. 
One awed eyewitness quickly grasped 
the full meaning of what was the Union 
commander in chiefs final military mo- 
ment: “Не came not as a conqueror, not 
with bitterness in his heart, but with 
kindness. He came as a friend, to allevi- 
ate sorrow and suffering—to rebuild 
what had been destroyed." * 


Harold Holzer is the author of numerous 
boohs and articles on Abraham Lincoln, as 
well as on the Civil War. His article, “Union 
Made," appeared in the July/August 1996 is- 
sue of American History. 
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BASEBALLS NOBLE 
EXPERIMENT 


Jackie Robinsons debut with the Brook- 


lyn Dodgers on April 15, 1947, opened 
the door to major-league sports for 

black athletes and represented a giant 

step toward racial equality in America. 


AT HOME ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 


During the nineteenth century, many 
women, rather than endure long 
separations from seafaring husbands, 
sailed with them in a determined 
effort to maintain family life. 


THE CANTON WAR 


In 1784, Major Samuel Shaw led the 
first American trade expedition to 
China, where he became involved in 
attempting to win the freedom of a 
kidnapped British merchant. 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 


The woman for whom the American 
Theatre Wing named the annual 
"Tony" awards presented to Broadway 
productions and performers was her- 
self a gifted stage director. 


. . . AND MORE 
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14TH REGIMENT ARMORY 
Set among the brownstones and grocery 
stores of a semi-gentrified neighborhood 
in the Park Slope section of Brooklyn, 
New York, the massive, tower-studded 
14th Regiment Armory resembles a me- 
dieval edifice plunked down into anoth- 
er era. This grand building was opened 
in 1893 to house the 14th Brooklyn Reg- 
iment, New York State Militia, which 
fought in many of the bloodiest battles of 
the Civil War. The red Zouave uniforms 
worn by the regiment during that con- 
flict earned them the sobriquet “Red- 
legged Devils from Brooklyn.” Later, the 
14th served in World War I as part of the 
27th American Divisions assault on the 
Hindenburg Line and in World War II 
with the 955th Field Artillery Battalion. 
Today the Park Slope Armory, like 
many other National Guard armories, 
faces an uncertain future. As is the case 
with the rest of the United States’ military, 
the Guard has been downsizing—from 
457,000 members in 1990 
to a projected 387,000 in 
1997—and many of the 
roughly three thousand 
National Guard armories 
are now seen as either su- 
perfluous or too expensive 
to maintain. In many 
towns and city neighbor- 
hoods, National Guard ar- 
mories have traditionally 
served as community cen- 
ters for recreational activi- 
ties, public meetings, or 
relief shelters, as needed. 
In April 1996, the 
Guard turned the Park 
Slope Armory over to the 
city of New York. A mini- 
furor erupted a month lat- 
er, when the State Depart- 
ment of Military and 
Naval Affairs began re- 
moving artifacts from the structure with 
the intention of preserving them. Area 
residents, however, were incensed when 
the seventy-year-old bronze statue of a 
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World War I doughboy was hauled away 
from its place of honor in front of the ar- 
mory. The monument was returned less 
than two weeks later. 
The episode proved that Park Slope res- 
idents maintain a proprietary interest in 
the armory and its her- 
itage. Since 1994, the ar- 
mory has been on the Na- 
tional Register of Historic 
Places, whose nomination 
praised the “remarkably 
high degree of integrity of 
design, materials, and 
craftsmanship” of its inte- 
rior and cited its Corinthi- 
an columns, paneled 
wainscoting, and stained 
glass windows—at least 
£ one of which is attributed 
Dto the great American 
Zartist, Louis Comfort 
= Tiffany (1848-1933). 
м But what does the city 
2 do with such a brick be- 
2 hemoth? For some time, 
= the building has played 
£host to tenants apart 
9 from the Guard. A shelter 
for homeless women has been housed in 
the building since 1986, but, predictably, 
local residents would prefer to see it relo- 
cated. In 1992, Les Atrides, a ten-hour cy- 


cle of Greek tragedies produced by 
Parisian director Ariane Mnouchkine 
was staged there, but such events are 
rare. More recently, Brooklyn Borough 
President Howard Golden convened a 
panel of architects and consultants to 
come up with suggestions for the ar- 
mory. Among the ideas listed in its sub- 
sequent 1995 report were a privately run 
health club, a skating rink, and a public 
school. 

Local groups interested in retaining 
the historical integrity of the armory in- 
clude the 14th Brooklyn Civil War reen- 
actment unit, which honors the memo- 
ry of the original “Fighting Fourteenth.” 
In recent years, the modern version of 
the Civil War unit operated a museum 
in part of the armory that the group 
would like to see reestablished. 

The survival of the 14th Regiment Ar- 
mory seems assured, but its predicament 
symbolizes the dilemma of what to do 
with structures that have architectural 
and historical significance, but whose 
upkeep poses problems for modern eco- 
nomic planners. Perhaps the decisions 
that are made regarding this proud build- 
ing will establish guidelines that can be 
followed for the preservation of other 
structures that have become an impor- 
tant part of their community’ identity. ж 
—Joseph Gustaitis 
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share Memories With 
BOB HOPE 
This Christmas 


TO ORDER WRITE T0: BOB & DOLORES HOPE COLLECTION 
РО. Box 2610, Burbank, CA 91610-0610 
OR CALL: 1-800-252-7464 


SPECIAL PRICE! http://www. bobhope.com 
Bob Hope Remembers: 


The European Theatre & 
D-Day 

A comprehensive collector's edition 
boxed-set of Bob and Dolores Hope's 
WWII remembrances through D-Day, 
induding a full- length video, 2 CDs or 
Cassettes, and a souvenir booklet. 
$24.95 + $4.05 s/h 


Hopes For The Holidays 
Ап assortment of Holiday favorites 
sung by Bob and Dolores. A must for 
any holiday music library! CD: $13.98 
+$2.02s/h Cassette: $7.98 + $2.02 s/h 


World War II - Double Album Set 
Somewhere in Time: The Songs and 
Spirit of WWII 

Dolores Hope recalls the romance and nostalgia of the 
1940s with her album; Bob makes a special 
appearance with two of his favorite WWII-era songs. 


This Is Bob "On-The-Air" Hope 
Bob Hope showcases excerpts from some of "GI Bob's" 


memorable radio shows for the troops during World 
War Il. 


CDs: $21.95 + $3.05 s/h 
Cassettes: $17.95 + 53.05 s/h 
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The Washingtoe Mir announces a limited svane manting ef 


the work s fina 1587 Half-Pound “Silver Certificate.” 


PRECIOUS SILVER BULLION 

The 19897 ШАШ. Роль "Silver Ceruficate" is a massive pene of 
pure ulver bullion that has a surface area that exceeds W) 
inches and contains more than EIGHT OUNCES OF PURE 
SILVER BULLION. 

And NOW, during a limited advance зелье period, the VERY 
FIRST 1997 Half-Peund “Silver Certificates" ever struck are 
availshle af a &pecis] dispremi price — only $145! 

PORTHOLE COMMEMORATIVE 

Over 70 years aga, the Gowemment of the United States issued a 
pow rare kegel tercier nete that the bearer could exchange for real 
Silver bullion af the feceral ireawary, This note hore the remarkable 
Genes of Abraham Lincoln 23 captured by Civil War Photographer 
Matthew Brady, The treasury immortalited President Lincoln by 
dexignimg а larpe circular “porthole” frame around Lincoln's Portrait. 

Dur 19577 Hall-Pownl Siver Gonificate i а stunning adaptalon 
of this legendary Pothole пинг. But our exquisite silver proof is 
actu! Ty struck [n precioaur giver bulTion! 

DENTED WEIGHT 

The Hslf-Pourd "Silver Cenificate” combines unprecedented 
Weight with extraordinary dimension = И is a landmark in proof 
miming. 

The specifications for this colossal medallic proof are 
unparalleled, Each om 

«Ts Individually Sirock from Pure 999 Silver Па боя 

* Weighs Over Once-Half Pound (B troy ounces] 

a Наяа Surface Area Thal Exceeds 30 Inches 

* Contalins MAKI (roms (3,440 grains) of Pore Sliver 

* Is Individeslly Registered and Numbered 
ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 

The price for the 1997 Half-Pound “Silver Certificate” will be 
sect al $175 per proof. 


The Washington Mint Announces the HISTORIC FIRST MINTING af an Extraordinary 
Elght Ounce Commemorative Proof Struck from Pure Silver Bulllon-Advance Price $149 


BE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND THE EARLIEST 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE LOWEST REGISTRATION 
NUMBERS, 

ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 

Substantial additional discounts are available for serious 
collecton who wish qo acque more Un one of These exquisite silver 
proofs, You can onder, 

TIREE Half-Pound “Silver Cenificaies" far $330 

FIVE ПР “Silver Certificates” for $645. 

TES Half Рош "Silver Certificates" for 51.195, 

There ія a limit of ten Half-Pound “Silver Сету сайса" per onder, 
and all onder are wbject in acceptance by The Washington Mint, 
LLC™ Total charges for shipping, handling and insurance are 
Limited bo 59,50 per onkr. 

ONLY 50,000 AVAILABLE 

The Lincoln Forthole is the eighih Half: Pound Siver Certificate in 
cur Cormmesnorative currency serez The Washington Mint will strike 
only 50,000 Half-Poand Silver Certificaies for 1997, so 
averubscnpüon is a viral centxinty. 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY WILL BE 
ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, FIRST-SERVED BASIS 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME AND DATE OF THE ORDER. 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO SECURE 
Él RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY CALLING TOLL 


1-800-926-МІМТ 


сЕ, 58503 
er cadis dk 4 позчу i есше your reservalion, and 
'ashimgton Mint fully guarantees satisfaction with a money- 
back policy Гог a full 60 days. 


The Washington Mint, LLC™ 


S S 


Since 1981, The Washington Mint has procured rare coins, | 
secured bullion and struck medallions for the American nurmismatic 
public as an independent private mint, not affiliated with the United 
States Government, This : provides the comentone 
essetis aah in both product and service, and | 
mos importantly, it guarantees Ip our customers essential rights and 
complete sates faction. € [ro The Wesker tm Mos, LLE ПИР 


HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, YOU 
CAN ACQUIRE THIS GIANT SILVER PROOF AT TIE 
SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE—ONLY 
5149. NOTE TO COLLECTORS; IF YOU PLACE YOUR 
ORDER FOR THE HALF.POUND “SILVER 
CERTIFICATE" WITHIN THE NEXT 10 DAYS, IT WILL 


